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A RED PARASOL IN MEXICO 
By J. TORREY CONNOR 
1. 
Tue FuciriveE PARASOL. 


SPAY? 7} A-H ! exclaimed Peter Yeere, in a tone of great satisfac- 





tion. 
: He poised his camera on its three unsteady legs at 
a the entrance of the patio, and, making a tube of his 
hand, squinted through it long and critically. 

After all, photography was but a poor medium for the portrayal 
of a scene like this, he decided. What one needed was color— 
slathers of color. One’s very adjectives were soon exhausted in a 
country the picturesqueness of which defied description; but with 
color—Peter’s gaze became fixed, trance-like. 

Before him was a many-storied rookery—an adobe tenement in 
the lower quarter of the City of Mexico. Its walls, once white, had 
been toned by the action of wind and weather to a mellow tint, in- 
describably soft and pleasing to the eye. Against this background, 
red geraniums blazed in long rows on ledge and balcony. 

The patio was drenched with sunshine—it flooded the broken 
pave with gold; but under the arcade, where the sunlight failed, lay 
a pool of purple shadow. It was cool there; and the drip, drip of 
water, filtering into the big jar, came musically to the ear. 

Peter spread a black cloth over the camera, and, with his head in 
its enveloping folds, surveyed the picture, which showed upside- 
down on the ground glass. Finding it entirely to his liking, he 
emerged from the confines of the black cloth, slipped a plate-holder 
into the camera, drew out the slide, laid hold of the bulb—and dis- 
covered an audience that swarmed at doors and windows, and that 
seemed literally to spring from the pave before his astonished eyes. 

His round, good-natured face took on an annoyed frown, and he 
motioned aside the foremost obstructor of his perspective. The 
frown was not awe-inspiring, however, and the youth at whom it 


was directed grinned derisively. 
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Peter tried to explain the situation in four words of Spanish. 
The youth matched him with four words of English. Thus matters 
stood when Peter's roving eye caught the curve of a red parasol, 
blooming like a big, overblown morning-glory, on the balcony above 
him. 

Now, red parasols are common to every country, the world over ; 
but Peter instinctively allotted the ownership of this particular para- 
sol to an American girl, doubtless one of the Tribe of the Wander- 
ing Foot. He watched its progress speculatively as it moved slowly 
forward and down the stone stairway—slowly, because its owner 
was exchanging a last word with the washerwoman whose apart- 
ment she had just quitted. 

It was as well that his cousm, Lowell, had not accompanied him 
on the morning ramble, Peter reflected. Callous as the old mummy 
was about anything and everything save his pet hobby, archaeology, 
he would sit up and take notice of such a vision; and Peter felt that, 
having Columbused the discovery, he had the better right to it. 

He was more than half inclined to believe that there was some- 
thing familiar in the lines of the slim, willowy form, the erect poise 
of the straight back. But when, a moment later, the face was turned 
toward him, his near-sighted blue eyes refused to confirm the 
suspicion that Polly Staines, “Pollywog,” the girl who, on three sev- 
eral occasions had uncompromisingly rejected him, was before him 
in the flesh. 

At all events, this girl was good to look at. Peter gave the bulb 
in his hand an ecstatic—and involuntary—squeeze. Click! He had 
the picturesque patio, the gaping natives, the stone stairway, the girl, 
and the red parasol safe in the leather box. 

Simultaneously, a small boy in pursuit of an apprehensive dog 
hurtled across the court. The animal laid a direct course for the 
street, missing the front leg of the tripod by a miracle, and coming 
in collision, head on, with the one in the rear. It was a stressful 
moment. The young photographer put his whole mind to the task 
of retrieving the camera. When this had been successfully accom- 
plished, and the boy and dog impartially anathematized, he glanced 
toward the stairway. The maid and the red parasol had disappeared. 

Peter stared hard at the place where the vision had been, but he 
could not conjure it anew. 

“Thunder and Mars!” he breathed, luridly. “Did she evaporate?” 

There was no one to answer the question. The patio was deserted, 
now; the tenants, their curiosity satisfied, had returned to their 
various occupations. 

A hasty excursion into the fastnesses beyond the stairway revealed 
the exit by which the vision had departed. Peter regarded it rue- 
fully. All at once the sunshine seemed too hot, and the breeze too 
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cold. If Mexico happened to be the sort of a country one liked, why, 
one liked that sort, of course; but there were times, certainly, when 
it failed to come up to his preconceived idea of it. 

He sulkily meditated a retreat to the hotel as he shouldered the 
camera. He had intended to devote a plate or two to the church at 
the end of Calle Guadalupe—a cool, dim place it was, with walls 
washed a chrome yellow, and a stone floor—through the open portals 
of which one caught glimpses of kneeling devotees, and of altars 
twinkling with candle flame. And there was a wonderful old door- 
way with rich carving, not far away. The light ought to be about 
right at this hour, and the doorway, at least, was worth a snap-shot. 
But was it? Was anything really worth while? 
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Had he been reminded, at this juncture, that his towering ambition 
for the past three days had been to secure a picture of the doorway 
at the exact hour when light and shadow were most happily com- 
bined, he would have denied it, such is the perversity of mankind. 
Having made up his mind, however, that it was just what he had 
wanted to do all along, he marched down the street in the direction 
of the church, whistling blithely the refrain of his favorite ditty— 
“If Ever I Cease to Love.” 

It might have been a half-hour later that Peter, the picture 
achieved, reached the Zocalo. As he swung into the open square, he 
instantly became aware that there was “something doing.” An army 
of booths had sprung up over night, mushroom-wise, in front of the 
grand cathedral; and about these circled and eddied a crowd that 
surged across the street-car tracks and overflowed into the portales. 
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“What's the excitement?” asked Peter, addressing at a venture the 
nearest of the curbstone merchants, a vender of fruits, seated under 
a pole-perched mat. The woman did not understand English, evi- 
dently, for she shook her head, showing her white teeth in a glittering 
smile; but a compatriot volunteered the information: 

“It is the week of Easter, sefior. Today is the Saturday of Glory. 
Soon the church bells all will ring, and there will be a burning of the 
Judas.” 

Peter idly pursued his way. His thoughts were so occupied with 
the vision of the patio that he was hardly surprised when he saw 
again the maid and the red parasol. 

This time she was not alone. A lady, stout and forty, accompanied 
her; and the two were, apparently, ciceroned by a Mexican lad— 
Inocencio, the mozo of one of the hotels most patronized by tourists. 

At sight of the elder lady, Peter’s memory was jogged into sud- 
den activity. Girls might come into his life, and girls might go; but 
could he ever forget Aunt Zenia, who had made fudge for him and 
for Pollywog in the dear old days at Kalamazoo, who had lectured 
him, and knit mittens for him, and—Good Lord! That was Polly- 
wog! Yes? No! Yes, by thunder! It was Pollywog. But he 
would never dare to call her Pollywog now. What a difference two 
years make in a girl! 

He pressed forward through the crowd, only to be swept back 
again by the approach of an electric car, the gong of which clanged 
repeated warnings into his inattentive ears. When the car had passed, 
Peter looked eagerly to right and left. His quarry was nowhere in 
sight ! 

Meanwhile, Inocencio had conducted his charges to a side street— 
a calle no less congested than was the main thoroughfare. 

“Does not the sefiorita remember that I promised her muchisimo 
pleasure?” he interrogated, loftily. He pointed overhead. “If the 
senorita will look.” 

They saw that the streets were crossed by wires; and on these 
were strung figures—here a baker, hung with rolls and sweet-bread ; 
there a clown, festooned with packages of cigarettes; yonder a 
caballero, whose tinsel-trimmed sombrero would be the spoil of the 
mob when the firing had been accomplished. 

As the three stood watching the animated scene, the brazen tongues 
of the church bells, that for forty-eight hours had been dumb, sud- 
denly began to speak, the great bell of the cathedral drowning the 
tones of the smaller bells. At the same moment the effigies of 
Judas, crammed with fireworks, were exploded, the remains being 
lowered as they burned into the crowd of eager watchers. There- 
upon followed a wild scramble for the spoils; the tossing of 
sombreros high in air; the shrill cries of triumph and of defeat as the 
victor wrested the trophy from the vanquished. 
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“THE WONDERFUL DOORWAY”’ 
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At the first pop of the powder, Inocencio, leaving the ladies to 
the mercy of the pushing, jostling throng, plunged into the thick of 
the mob surrounding one of the effigies. In an instant he was hast- 
ening back to them, a broad smile on his face and a package of cigar- 
ettes in his hand. But in that instant something happened. 

Carried along with the rush, the two ladies turned and made frantic 
efforts to escape from the crowd. A flashily dressed Mexican barred 
the way; and Polly, glancing up, whispered to Aunt Zenia: 

“That man is following us again!” 

Aunt Zenia uttered a startled exclamation. As if in answer to an 








A VINE-HUNG PATIO 


appeal, a strong arm cleared a path; and the two found themselves 
standing with a tall man, an American, in a sheltered corner of the 
portales. The Mexican had disappeared. 

“Thank you!” gasped Aunt Zenia, as soon as she recovered breath. 

Polly rewarded the stranger with a smile of gratitude. As she 
looked at him, she noted that anger had kindled a spark in the steel- 
gray eyes, and that his dark brows were locked in a forbidding 
frown. 

“You happened along most opportunely,” she said, sweetly. 

At sound of her fresh young voice, the man faced her. She smiled 
again in friendly fashion, showing irregular teeth, very white and 
small, behind the scarlet line of her lips. The smile was in her 
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brown eyes, too; and it dwelt there even when it had left her lips. 
The man's dark brows unbent. 

“My name is Weston,” he announced, mildly, to the world-at- 
large. “Here, boy!’ He tossed Inocencio a quarter. ‘Get out— 
before I knock the head off your shoulders! I—er—should be glad 
to see you ladies to your hotel, if you will allow me.” 

“Most kind of you, Mr. Weston,” said Polly, promptly, ignoring 
her aunt’s faint protest. “I, for one, have had enough of sight- 
seeing for the day. This is my aunt, Miss Snodgrass,” she re- 
sumed. ‘My name is Staines—Pauline Staines.” 

Weston gravely acknowledged the introduction, and absent-mind- 
edly reiterated : 

“My name is Weston, and I am very much at your service.” 

As Polly unfurled her parasol, she dropped her glove. It was a 
way Polly had, this wearing of her gloves in her belt, in her reefed 
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parasol, or anywhere save on her hands—as those pretty brown mem- 
bers attested. 

The glove was gray, to match the gray linen in which Polly was 
attired. It was small—yet not so small that Weston failed to note 
where it lay. Stooping, he picked it up; and, with a preoccupied air, 
while Polly watched him with amused eyes, put it into his pocket. 

They moved off down the street. Peter, hot on the trail of the 
red parasol, saw them from afar—Aunt Zenia, the maid and “the 


mummy.” 








THE ROSE OF THE PATIO 


IT. 


REFLECTIONS OF A MUMMY. 


Twenty-four hours later, Polly, accompanied by her aunt, and by 
Inocencio—who was fully restored to favor—paid a visit to the 
fascinating quarter known as the Thieves’ Market. At the stall of 
Emilio, the mildest-mannered Mexican who ever murdered English, 
they bargained over ivory carvings, age-dimmed brasses, parchment- 
bound books, what-not? It was Aunt Zenia who unearthed a ragged 
scrap of tapestry, a badly executed reproduction of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, which Inocencio gravely assured her was the “original,” 
all others, including the one at the shrine of Guadalupe, being merely 


reproductions. 
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‘*PLAVING BEAR’’ IN THE PATIO 


“Ask him,” said Aunt Zenia, with equal gravity, pointing to the 
dealer, “if he can furnish us with another original at the same 
price.” 

“Si, seiora,’ Inocencio made haste to reply. “He has but two 
—they are at the sefiora’s disposal.” 

Peter, with watchful eye on his camera, was turning over imple- 
ments of warfare at a distant stall—machetes, knives, and guns of 
obsolete pattern and doubtful utility—with a view to stocking a pri- 
vate arsenal. 

‘The machete,” said the tradesman, holding up the weapon in 
question, “it is very useful. With it the sefor can prune his vines, 
or clear a path through the forest, or’—he laid the blade flat upon 
his palm—"thus, it nray be employed in the disciplining of a wife.” 

Just what Peter’s ultimate choice would have been remains a 
matter of conjecture. He was roused from his absorbing occupa- 
tion by the sound in his immediate vicinity, of feminine voices. A 
party of tourists was “doing” the market. 
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“There they are!” exclaimed one of the personally conducted. 

“Who?” 

“Why, the people I was telling you of—the girl from Kalamazoo 
and her aunt.” 

“The young woman with the red parasol ?” 


“Yes. Her devotion to it is remarkable. . . . Seem to be 
inseparable like Mary and her lamb.. ... . An orphan, I’ve 
heard. . . . They are at our hotel. Disgustingly rich.” 

“The aunt doesn’t look it. . . . <A sight for gods and man in 


those clothes.” 

Peter, his gaze fixed on the parasol, lest it escape him, was gath- 
ering up camera and tripod. 

“The machete, seior! It is but tres pesos,” urged the dealer. 

“See you later,” said Peter. 

“Tres pesos—and how much will the sefior be pleased to give ?” 

“If that isn’t old Saw-bones, may I be hanged by the neck until 
[ am dead!” Peter ejaculated, which remark, as the dealer rightly 
conjectured, had no bearing on the foregoing conversation. ‘Doctor 
Bolton, how are you?” 


P-pleased to m-m—pleased to meet you,” said the doctor, “though 


[ haven't any r-r-recollection—Ah, yes! 


Traveled d-down together 
on t-the City of Panama, didn’t we?” 


“And how were Mr. Cook and—and Miss Zitella, when you left 





them ?” : 

“T d-didn't leave them. They c-c-came on with me f-f-f—with 
me from Mazatlan. There’s yellow f-fever in Panama, and t-they 
decided not to r-r-risk it.”’ 

“Where are they now?” Peter asked, masking his interest with 
polite conventionality. 

The doctor, in picturesquely dislocated utterances, regretted to 
say that he did not know. He believed Mr. Cook was looking up 
concessions—government concessions. The doctor himself would 
make the tour of Mexico, and, if there was an auspicious opening 
for capital anywhere from El Paso to Vera Cruz, it was not im- 
probable that he might locate in the republic. 

Peter, meanwhile, shifting his camera to his left hand, was skil- 
fully steering the doctor with the other toward the goal of his de- 
sires. 

“Friends of mine, Doctor Bolton. I'll introduce you,” he ex- 
plained easily. 

No combination of circumstances could seriously disturb Peter's 
equanimity. In a moment he would be face to face with the girl 
he had loved and lost. Had loved! Did love, if quickening heart- 
beats, and a lump in the throat that would not be swallowed, were 
signs to be reckoned with. She had cut him dead in the patio, 
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‘‘PETER WAS AT A DISTANT STALL’”’ 


yesterday—he doubted not that she recognized him—but his manner, 
as he stepped forward, was that of one serenely sure of a welcome. 

“Good-morning, Aunt Zenia. Good-morning, Pol—Pauline. 
What luck to find friends in a strange land, a long way from home.” 

“It’s Peter!” shrieked Zenia. “Polly, it’s Peter!” 

She, too, was burdened with a camera, which, in her excitement, 
she dropped at Doctor Bolton’s feet. The doctor gallantly rescued 
the black box. 

Polly came forward with outstretched hand and a welcoming 
smile that translated Peter to the seventh heaven. “How you’ve 
grown!” was her greeting. 

“Doctor, did you hear that?” chortled the delighted Peter. “Oh, 
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excuse me. Ladies, may I introduce my friend, the doctor? Miss 
Snodgrass, Miss Staines, Doctor Bolton.” 

“M-m-most h-h-happy,” murmured the doctor. 

“What is Aunt Zenia doing in the Thieves’ Market?” They had 
paired off, Peter naturally gravitating to Polly's side. “Does she 
know that it is a place where stolen goods are bought and sold?” 

“Sh!” whispered Polly. “She knows nothing. She is merely 
acting as chaperon to a blonde young lady with a Castilian accent. 
I got it in forty lessons, Peter.” 

“I’m not sure that I ought not to put her wise—’ 

“Would you have me renounce the world, the flesh, and all future 
hopes of brass candlesticks? What are you doing here, if I may 


ask ?” 








‘*THIEVES’ MARKET’’ 


“It is taking great risks with my reputation, I'll admit; but there’s 
a machete, Polly—a regular peach of a machete at that hardware 
stall on the third alley that I must have—”’ 

“And a brass candlestick, five stalls over, that 7 must have. If 
you'll help me get it, Peter, I'll alter my will in your favor. By 
the way, I see that you still have the camera habit”—giving the box 
a spiteful little rap with the red parasol. 

“Well, so has Aunt Zenia,” Peter retorted. “If I were you,” he 
continued, “I should tell her gently but firmly that she will disgrace 
the family. Why, people will take her for a tourist!” 

“Haven't I told her!” Polly retorted, feelingly. ‘We may as well 
march around the city with a ten-foot banner inscribed ‘tenderfoot.’ 
But don’t try to switch the subject. I understood that you intended 
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to cut out photography and go in for Art. Think of the improvement 
you'd have made by this time if you had applied yourself—” 

“Some people are immune from improvement,” Peter interrupted. 
“Besides, I tried cutting out photography and I was hungry.” 

“You were—” 

“Hungry. Water colors—my water colors—don’t pay. Photog- 
raphy does, especially when Cousin Weston foots the bills. He’s 
putting up for this archeological jamboree, you know. I simply 
push the button; he does the rest. Today I'm just amusing myself. 
I’ve bagged a mighty picturesque street already, to say nothing of 
a milk vender, and the President of the Republic of Mexico.” 

As they walked on in the direction of the hotel, Peter bethought 

















MERCHANTS OF THE CURB 


him to ask how long the ladies had been in Mexico, and the object 
of their visit. 

“We have been here a month,” Aunt Zenia made answer, “my 
brother, Professor Snodgrass, and I in the interests of archeology, 
Polly as interpreter of this heathenish language.” 

She dropped behind, much to the regret of Doctor Bolton, who 
discovered in Miss Snodgrass a good listener, and the conversation 
became general. 

“So Professor Snodgrass is with you,” Peter commented. “I 
haven’t set eyes on him.” 

“You hadn’t set eyes on us, either, until now,” Polly cut in. 

“Hadn't 1? I took your picture in the patio of your washladv, 


yesterday, Miss Pauline, and—” 
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“Was that you?” 

“and,” Peter continued, “chased you seventeen blocks, only to 
see you step off with my cousin, Lowell Weston- 

“The renowned archzological authority?” Aunt Zenia wanted to 
know. 

and the clammiest clam that ever wore a shell. I tried to get 

three words out of him regarding the adventure 

‘Adventure! He simply took us away from a mob that threat- 
ened to trample us underfoot, and escorted us to our hotel. I had 
no idea who he was.” Aunt Zenia was almost tearful. 

“Well, he didn’t know who you were, so the honors are even. He 


had forgotten all about you—nothing that isn’t antique ever inter- 


























FOUNTAIN IN THE MARKET PLACE 


ests him for long—and looked perfectly blank when I questioned him. 
He is, I may say, wedded to archeology. Only death will divorce 
him from it.” 

“Hm!” mused Aunt Zenia. “Would it be violating confidence if 
you were to tell just why he is here at his time? The Archeological 
Society to which Mr. Weston, the professor and I belong, has, as 
you perhaps know, offered a medal for investigations in the field.” 

“He’s very likely after scalps, though he hasn’t mentioned the 
matter to me, his humble photographer.” 

Doctor Bolton felt that he was losing the conversational thread. 

“Do you drink t-the city w-w-water?” he inquired, solicitously. 

“Why not?” Aunt Zenia returned. Without awaiting a reply, she 


harked back to matters archzological. 
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“Has Mr. Weston been making an especial study of American 
archeology ?” 

“T don’t know. He spent the greater part of last year in Lon—” 

“T c-consider it most unwholesome,” the doctor explained. 

“Eh?” said Peter, blankly. “Oh! Just so. Well, as I was tell- 
ing you, he passed the most of his days while he was in London, at 
the British Museum. He would have put in his nights there, too, 
if he could have managed it.”’ 

“What was his purpose?” Aunt Zenia feverishly pursued. 

“He was making a study of the monuments of Egypt, in order to 
compare them with those of Mexico and Central America. He's 
after the archzological ‘missing link ;} and when he has cornered it, 
and has written learnedly concerning it, he will embody these great 
thoughts in a great book.”’ 

“Perhaps he would join us at luncheon,” Polly suggested, as they 
stopped at the door of their hotel. 

“W-e-ll, he might; but the chances are against it. You'd better 
invite me instead. He’s occupied, today, in looking up a lost city.” 

“A lost city!’ Aunt Zenia gasped. Her apple-red cheeks took on 
an added tinge of color, and she cast a meaning glance at Polly, 
who, wide-eyed, returned the glance. 

“Yes—on a map, you know. What he intends doing with it when 
he finds it is more than I can say.” 

Aunt Zenia had drawn Polly aside. 

“That medal shall never be Mr. Weston’s if J can help it!” she 
breathed. “Perhaps he has the very information that would com- 


plete our incomplete— What is it, Peter? Did we invite you to 
luncheon? We did? Come right in, both of you. The professor 
isn't here, but— Looking up a lost city, is he?” 


Later Peter took leave of the ladies and Doctor Bolton, and re- 
turned to his hotel. He found Lowell deep in a report to the Arch- 
aeological Society. Whirling a chair around, Peter seated himself 
astride of it and warbled, in a deep bass voice that threatened to 
choke him: 

“Tf ever I cease to love, 
If ever I cease to love, 
If ever 1 ever, if ever I ever 

“What's the cause of the jubilation?” Lowell interrupted, suspend- 
ing operations on the report. 

“A girl,” Peter replied, laconically. 

“Oh!” was Lowell’s brief, but significant comment. 

“A girl, did I say?” Peter went on. He folded his arms upon the 
back of the chair and disregarded Lowell with closed eyes. “A 


dream, a—”’ 
“The—er—Miss Cook we met on the steamer ?” 
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A SELLER OF VEGETABLES 


Peter grunted his disdain. 

“The young lady you followed all last winter? What was her 
name? Black? Brown? Whi—” 

Peter got up so suddenly that the chair fell over. 

“Miss Staines—Staines—Staines,” he chanted, as if to impress the 
name of Lowell's unimpressionable mind. “You had the felicity of 
accompanying her to the hotel yesterday, you mildewed old fossil, 
you mummified apology for a man—” 

A book, neatly propelled by a muscular arm, missed Peter’s nose 
by a quarter of an inch. He went out, banging the door after him: 
and Lowell placidly returned to the report. Having finished the re- 
port he began a letter to his friend, the curator. 

“While I was at Mitla, I got on the track of a discovery which was re- 
cently made by the government archeologist of Mexico, Sefor Batres. Un- 
fortunately for me, Professor Saville, of the American Museum of Natura! 
History, already has a finger in the archzological pie, and the work is being 
carried forward under his direction during Sefior Batres’ absence.” 


A vagrant breeze, entering the open window, rustled Lowell's pa- 
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pers. He raised his eyes, noting, absently, that the sky was bluer 
than he ever remembered seeing it before, then turned again to his 
writing. 

“These ruins are of a great city; older, without doult, than any previously 
discovered on the American continent 

The door opened and Peter cautiously inserted his head. 

“Her uncle and aunt, the people she travels with, are archzological 
sharps, too. The aunt seemed interested when | mentioned that you 
were looking up the location of a lost city. Wonder what she wants 


of it?’ 











Ak, ee m. 
A KITCHEN IN THE MARKET 





With this Peter took himself off for good. 

Again Lowell bent to his task. 

“Picture this city—covered, as it must have been, with the dust of ages 
before ever the foundation stones of Mitla were laid—as it was in its prime! 
The Monte Alban discovery would have been a godsend to me. It would 
have provided at least a chapter for my book, “The Temples of Silence,’ and 
would, aside from that, have brought archeology up to date.” 

He dipped his pen afresh and then paused. What had Peter said 
about a woman archeologist? Staines—that was her name. She 
had brown eyes, with curious dancing lights in them; and her brown 
hair grew in a very pretty way on her forehead. Pshaw! What 
possible relation could there be between good-looking young women 


and archeological discoveries : 
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THE PORTALES 


“There are a large number of mounds, ranged round the great patio, or 
court, of a temple. I have seen the photographs of the excavations; and I 
advance the opinion that the mounds will prove, on investigation, to be the 
covered ruins of smaller temples. 

“Four pyramidal-shaped mounds extend down the center of the patio, and 
these are, presumably, the central altars of the temple. One of the mounds 
has yielded to the discoverer, Semor Batres, a treasure,—nothing less than 
an obelisk of porphyry, covered with hieroglyphics and figures.” 

She had a musical laugh, and— Good heavens! What a fanciful 
idiot he was! He would make haste to finish the letter and get out 
under the blue sky, where the breezes would clear his brain. 

“So far as Mitla is concerned, the ground has been thoroughly gone over, 
precluding anything in the nature of discoveries for archeologists. It was 
new to me, however, and exceedingly interesting.” 

He searched hurriedly for an envelope among the effects that 
strewed the table. As he moved a paper here, a book there, he came 
upon a small gray glove. He stared at the dainty thing intently, 
noting how it still retained the shape of the slender fingers. 

“Pauline—Pauline Staines!’ he mused. “What a pretty name!” 


[To be continued.] 
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HIS PLACE 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 

To the enduring memory of Clarence H. Shaw, who knew the desert as 
few men know it, alike in its grimmest phases and its most beautiful, and 
who found, of choice, his last resting place in it 

HIS is his place—here where the mountains run, 
Naked and scarred and seamed, up to the face of the sun; 
His place—reaches of wind-blown sand, brown and barren 
and old, 

Where the creosote, scorched and glazed, clings with a stubborn hold, 
And tall and solemn and strange the fluted cactus lifts 
Its arms like a cross that pleads from the lonely, rock-hedged rifts ; 
His place—where the great near stars lean low, and burn, and shine, 
Still and steady and clear, like lamps at the door of a shrine. 


This is his land—his land—where the great skies bend 

Over the wide, clean sweep of a world without measure or end; 
His land—where, across and between, the pale swift whirlwinds go 
Like souls that may not rest—by their quest sent to and fro; 

And down the washes of sand the vague mirages lay 

Their spell of enchanted light, moving in ripple and spray 

Of waters that gleam and glisten, with joy and color rife— 
Streams where no mouth may drink, but fair as the River of Life. 


This is his place—the mesquite, like a thin, green mist of tears, 

Knows the way of his wish—keeps the hope of his years; 

Till, one appointed day, comes the with-holden spring— 

Then, miracle wrought in gold—that swift, rare blossoming! 

This is his place—where silence eternal fills 

The still white sun-drowsed plain and the slumbering, iron-rimmed 
hills: 

Where Today and Forever mingle and Changeless and Change 
are one. 

Here, in his own land he waits till T oday and Forever are done. 

















WAITING FOR THE GILLAS 
By MARY H. COATES. 

F, HAPPI Be your window overloc ks, or has overlooked 
for a twelve-month, a slope of suburban park, or of out- 
side hill or meadow, or catches a span of country road 
of the Southwest, then the “ground-pink” is by this 
time well known to you; for, out of the four-score varie- 

ties of California’s gilias, and from the whole springtime wild- 

garden, Gilia dianthoides speaks individually and impressively. If 
you have waited for its coming in by-gone days—and only as far in 





the past as two decades—your memory will at once review miles— 
actually, miles—of solid color made by the blossoms of this little 
gilia, which stands only two or three inches high. 

The ground-pink blooms nowadays as cheerily as of old, but is 
restricted to outlying districts, pasture acres and roadsides—the 
same winsome little bloom, with its consequential air of purpose, 
durability and poetic beauty. 

When to expect it? Mark an x on your calendar opposite Feb- 
ruary fifteenth, and wait in faith. Come winter showers plenteous 
or scant, the gilia will respond accordingly ; but depend upon it to 
bloom ‘roundabout St. Valentine’s day. 

Yet the exact day will probably be a surprise, because the ground- 
pink’s foliage is very thready and its buds are slender and usually 
make a many-at-once arrival. Yesterday, and for days before that, 
the slopes were a dark-green, stubby sward with not a flower visible 
anywhere; today your visit there will find no grass-like lawn but a 
landscape startlingly bright with flowers. The gilia has come! 

The first flowers usually come hugging the ground; often the 
blossom-disk is as wide across as the plant-stem is high. Fairy um- 
brellas they are, with finely fringed edges, throats yellow or white 
dotted with brown, and gay disks—pink, white or blue—standing rim 
to rim, literally forming sheets of color. 

Coming so early and blooming so profusely, this gilia is the chil- 
dren’s delight, and is especially interesting because of its “take-a-nap- 
in-the-day” habit! Place a spadeful of blooming plants or a handfui 
of blossoms in a closet, or cover them with a hood, and, be the day 
ever so sunny, the gilias will furl their umbrellas. Bring them to 
the light, and they will as promptly unclose again. 

The flowers—firm of texture, thin, satiny—when pressed and laid 
upon bristol-board, present a marked resemblance to a water-color 
sketch. Especially fine are the blue sorts, the purest, deepest in tone, 
coming earliest in the season. 

Gilia dianthoides attracts notice with a double appeal. In the 


vast floral caravan of springtime, its lovely blossoms wear a phase 
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of stability and utility—as if they might be buttons to hold the cloak 
of green to the land. The reign of the ground-pink is brilliant, spec- 
tacular. But other blossoms have hearkened. The fly-flower soon 
lifts yellow stars an inch above it. The gilias at once stand tiptoe. 
Brown-eyed pririroses outdo them in size. Cream-cups and white 
forget-me-nots rise ambitiously ; iupin, wild hyacinth, yellow forget- 
me-not crowd them. 

Everywhere there is some new spreading leaf and budding stem. 
The swardy aspect has vanished. The solid-color patches of the 
gilia show serried ranks. The ground-pinks are trying desperately 
to hold their own. But each day brings some transformation. The 
wild garden is luxuriant with tall grasses. It is a delicately green 
sea, with lavender-pink isles where the patches of owl’s clover stand. 
\nchored upon the wind-waved billows the scattered blooms of the 
gilia are like little floating buoys. 

April—May—and ‘tis the first of June. You wade across the 
slope, knee-deep in a filmy lacery of wiid oats. If you push aside 
the thickest of the grass-tops in fence corners and look down, you 
can find the ground-pinks, in seclusion, more vigorous, larger- 
flowered, florid—the very last of the season! And then, with your 
next breath, as your thoughts half-unconsciously speed over months 


of milk-weed globes and browning grasses, your heart is waiting 


again for the coming of the gilias. 
Santa Monica, Cal 
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BRONCO AND BRONCO TWISTER 
By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM. 


—— 








|E was a big black beauty of a colt, 





and just as mean as he was 
handsome, which was saying a 
| good deal. “Bronc” had never 

been thoroughly broken by his 
former owner, and when I first saw him he 
was in the hands of the best horse-breaker in 
camp, who was putting the finishing touches 
to his education. 

“They called this pony a outlaw, afore I 
took a-holt of him,” remarked the bronco- 
twister. “Shucks! Nowadays, ef a_hoss 
bucks his saddle-blankets off’n him, the boys 
say, ‘Outlaw! Bad bronco. Guess I'll ride 
that old hoss over yonder.’ Arizony’s fillin’ 
up wit these here would-be cow-punchers. 
Things ain’t like they useter was on the 
range!” 

I assented that old times were the best— 
a golden age which, in the Southwest, means 
the ‘eighties; also | commented on the ease with which the twister 
sat his spirited four-year-old. 

“T’ve sweated most of the ugliness outa him a’ready,” assented the 
trainer. “He ain’t got but one mean habit left, an’ today I’m a-going 
to larn him to fergit it. Come along ef you want to see how it’s 
done. Shore! Bring your picter machine along too; then you can 
prove your words when you come to tell about it back east.” 














‘‘DREW THE HORSE’S HEAD AND TAIL TOGETHER”’ 
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‘ TANGLED IN THE REATA AND FELL” 


The mean habit referred to was this—when “Bronc” decided to go 
straight ahead, he’d go! Over rocks and down the steep banks of a 
wash, through cactus and the well-named cat’s-claw; and if the 
chollas pricked him, or the curved claws of the brush snatched at 
his flanks, he would throw in some fancy bucking for good measure 
as he tore along. But turn?—Never! 

As the bronco-twister remarked, “he was shore a ornery, stud- 
headed critter, as needed larnin’ right smart.” 

We rode down the sandy bed of the wash to a little grassy flat, 
where the pony first showed off his bad habits, like a spoiled child 
before company ; first by refusing to stop, and, when finally halted, 
by refusing to turn and generally misbehaving. 

“Here's where you git a eddication,” remarked the bronco-twister, 
as he dismounted and detached his reata from the saddle-horn. Care- 
fully approaching his horse, he tied one end of the reata to the rope- 
bridle, or “hackamore,” fastening it securely under the jaw. Then 
he patted and petted the colt, working toward his flanks, until the 
suspicious animal allowed him to reach the tail and fasten a loop of 
rope in its heavy strands. The free end of the reata was then passed 
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through the loop, which would bring the horse’s head and tail to- 
gether when tightened, and by passing the reata once more through 
both hackamore and loop, it was prevented from slipping when re- 
leased. 

“Now fer the grand merry-go-round !” announced the twister, and, 
standing away from the colt’s heels, he pulled the reata taut until 
the animal was bent nearly double. “Keep turning till I say you kin 
stop,” he commanded; and in fact the bewildered creature was re- 
volving like a top and painfully learning the old lesson of his race, 
that man’s will is law for the horse. 

We sat in the shade of a mesquite, watching him for twenty min- 





‘‘HE FACED ABOUT AS I PRESSED THE BUTTON”’ 


utes or so, when the bronco-twister decided that the stiff neck was 
sufficiently limber. When he mounted, he discovered his error; the 
frightened horse pranced and bucked with him and finally tried to 
roll over the rider, who sprang from the saddle just in the nick of 
time. 

But his patience was by no means exhausted. ‘“Here’s a shore way 
to make ‘em limber,’ he announced, and, picking up a large, flat 
stone, he tapped the horse’s neck for a few minutes, steadily but not 
with sufficient force to hurt. “He'll feel that perty soon, an’ find it 
easier to turn than brace his tender neck agin the reins.” 

When the pony had been reversed—that is, tied head-and-tail on 
the opposite side—and allowed to rotate another half hour, he was 
dripping with sweat and completely subdued. The bronco-twister 
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mounted and the colt allowed himself to be ridden about the flat until 
he tangled in his trailing reata and fell, the rider still on top. 

“Now we'll turn him loose an’ see how he behaves hisself,” re- 
marked the trainer, and unslinging the ropes he again mounted and 
rode the now tractable horse in circles and figure-eights, wheeling 
and turning at will. 

That was the time I snapped my last film. The rider had dashed 
full tilt across the wash and suddenly faced about as I pressed the 
button. 

The view shows in the background a rough, rocky mountain-side, 
such as these cowboys have to gallop across in pursuit of the range 
cattle. It is evident that for such a ride the stubborn horse wouid 
be a serious menace to both his rider and himself. 

As the trainer concluded, “I’d a heap sooner twist this critter’s 
neck with a rope, than have him break his back an’ mine too over 
yonder clifft.” 

Which was the justification of “Bronc’s” hard lesson. 

Los Angeles. 





A-STEALIN’ DOWN TO ME 
By ROBERT C. ELTING. 
ETTIN’ when the day is endin’, 
And the wind is layin’ still, 
And the sunbeams have retreated 
Up the cajfion, o’er the hill, 
An automatic lonely feelin’ 
On the shadders comes a stealin’ 
Down to me. 


All around amazin’ beauty 
Sorter signals for a look; 
And the pretty flowers beckon 
From the foot-hill’s every nook; 
Yet a full-grown homey feelin’ 
Spite of all it comes a-stealin’ 
Down to me. 


For back amongst the home folks 
—Sorter lonely too, I guess— 

Is the sweetest bunch of human 
That ever wore a dress; 

And about now she is kneelin’, 
Beggin’ God’s help to come stealin’ 


Down to me. 
Cody, Wyoming. 
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THE SON OF AN ARGONAUT 

By MARY E. BIRDSALL. 

PRELUDE. 

JHE Argonauts of Bret Harte’s romances belong to a 
bygone generation. A people with far different ideals 
have succeeded to the early settlers and are now working 
iS: Ram} out the mighty destiny of the State. Intellectual and in- 

dustrial achievement march hand in hand. Commer- 
cialism grows apace. No chance now to re-enact the scenes of 
Roaring Camp and Table Mountain. 

In the Southland, however, romance is not altogether a tale that 
is told. The yellow walls of the Missions are mute witnesses of a 
former generation who found peace and plenty without the modern 
rush and turmoil. 

Bret Harte’s country is as beautiful as when he peopled it with 
characters that took the world by storm. Ramona’s birthplace is as 
picturesque as when she dwelt there years ago. But the people who 
gave life and meaning to these romantic scenes live for us, for the 
most part, within the pages of books. Once in a long while we 
meet a descendant of the early settlers—a Native Son—who seems 
to bear in his person the characteristics with which popular tradition 
has endowed his fathers—the same reckless spirit of adventure, the 
same tendency to spend hard-won treasure in riotous living ; ignorant 
of all book knowledge, yet not illiterate; with slight moral responsi- 
bility—often unchaste—yet with kind and chivalrous impulses. 

But I will let my story tell the further qualities of its chief char- 
acter, and of the merit of unworthiness of that character my reader 
must judge. 





I, 

It was haying time in the Alamitos. The drowsy heat of mid- 
summer quivered in the air. The sun rode high in the heavens, fling- 
ing far and wide a polished white radiance in a sky of vivid blue. 
The whole land lay parched and breathless in the noon-tide. 

Alamitos ranch was once the proud domain of a Spanish caballero. 
Its boundaries, in former times, were marked by the tawny 
low-lying foothills to the northward. Thence it stretched through 
wide, sweet-scented hay-fields and marshy, green flats to the high 
bluff of Palos Verdes, which overlooks a crescent-shaped bay and 
the broad sun-lit sweep of the blue Pacific. A row of summer cot- 
tages, embowered in flowers and verdure, and an electric car line 
now extends along the hill. The entire eastern portion of Palos 
Verdes has been recently built up by enterprising real-estate met 
and the magnificent tract of land known as the Alamitos is in the 
hands of different owners. Only the old adobe buildings, with their 
surrounding fields and gardens, remain intact, a remnant of a vast 
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estate. But the name still clings to the land, a romantic reminder of 
the old-time Spanish regime. 

Amy Weyman, the young teacher of the Alamitos school, was 
driving slowly along Los Alamitos Avenue out toward Signal Hill 
to visit a friend who lived there. The foliage on either hand showed 
gray through its coating of dust, and the sandy road dazzled her 
eyes with its glare. The girl found the dust and heat oppressive. 
Suddenly there came to her ear the refreshing sound of flowing 
water that bubbled up musically from a stand-pipe into an open 
flume at her right. The tired horse turned from the road and 
eagerly plunged his dusty nose in the stream. There was coolness 
here and shade from overhanging trees. 

Miss Weyman made a pleasing picture in her light summer gown, 
as she sat underneath the bower of leaves. She was a pale, rather 
pretty young woman, who, on account of hard work and a delicate 
constitution, had lost the freshness of her first youth. Miss Wey- 
man’s amiability and patience, together with a certain firmness in 
her disposition, made her an excellent teacher, although she lacked 
the winning vivacity and self-confidence which attract children as 
well as their elders. Her shy reserve and stand-offishness were 
not conducive to general popularity. With those who knew her 
intimately, however, she threw off restraint, and her. quick response 
and sympathetic interest were very winning. Although she had 
arrived at her twenty-sixth year, Amy Weyman had very meagre 
experience of the dramatic love and romance that plays so large 
a part in the lives of most women, transfiguring the lives of some 
and wrecking the existence of others. Her days were calm and 
uneventful, filled with the monotonous round of school duties and 
the exacting demands of an invalid mother. Like all girls, Amy 
had her dreams and ideals. Her standards were high, and she had 
not yet met a man who approached them. Three or four years before, 
she had given her unreserved admiration to the young minister of 
her native town. To her unsophistocated mind, he seemed to unite 
the graces of Lancelot with the nobility of Sir. Charles Grandison. 
But as the object of her secret regard subsequently married another 
girl, Amy’s early romance was nipped in the bud. At present her 
mother had gone east on an extended visit, and the girl felt, without 
acknowledging, the relief of a new independence and freedom from 
care. 

It was very quiet under the trees. A wandering sea-breeze blew 
the scent of new-mown hay across the wide fields. Presently the girl 
started in her seat, conscious from her burning eyes that she had 
been half asleep. The horse, left to his own devices, was cramping 
the buggy dangerously. With a gasp of fright, she saw that the 
lines had slipped beyond her grasp and that she was helpless. The 
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driver of a passing load of hay saw the girl’s predicament and 
sprang to the ground just in time to grasp the bridle and prevent 
the animal from capsizing the rig. Amy had barely time to note the 
stranger’s height and breadth of shoulders when he was at her side, 
placing the lines in her hands. 

“That was rather a close shave.” His voice was bluff and hearty 
and at the same time full of kindly solicitude. 

Amy attempted to thank him, but her voice died away in an in- 
articulate murmur and she looked quickly away in blushing con- 
fusion. The man’s face was so unusual; there was rugged strength 
and daring in every line. His bold eyes were intensely blue with a 
merry gleam in them. His cheeks were sun-burned to a deep red, 
but the forehead beneath his sombrero was white under curling locks 
of damp hair, 

“Where’s your feller?’ His voice was mischievous. “You need 
one to take care of you.” 

“Indeed I don’t,” Amy retorted. Then, as she met his glance, 
she added with involuntary coquetry, “Except in case of accident.” 

The man laughed. “How would I do?” 

Amy gave the lines a nervous jerk. 

For some reason, the man’s jesting familiarity, while it was con- 
fusing, did not displease her. Perhaps it was the good-fellowship 
in his glance or the entire absence of self-consciousness in his man- 
ner. The habit of conventionality, however, was strong and she 
hastily drove on. But she did not fail to see that her rescuer touched 
his hat, and her eyes followed him as he strode back to his team with 
the swinging gait habitual to men of heavy build. 

Long afterward she remembered this scene of their first meeting 
—the burning sky, the hot dazzling atmosphere above the fragrant 
fields, and the sweep of blue sea beyond. Close at hand were the 
gray walls of the adobe ranch-house, linking present associations 
with those of the past; and the man at work in the hayfield seemed, 
with his primitive strengh, a part of the Nature that had lavished 
her best gifts so lavishly on this soil—a son of the new, crude civil- 
ization which, a generation before, had raised up fair daughters and 
stalwart sons, the pride of their native state. 

It was not long after this episode in the Alamitos that Miss Wey- 
man learned the identity of the driver of the hay-wagon and inci- 
dentally something of his history. His name was Harry Ryerson. 
He was the son of old Knowles Ryerson, a pioneer who had emi- 
grated to the Golden State with the Argonauts and had borne the 
reputation of being one of the most reckless and daring characters 
of early mining camps. From his father young Ryerson inherited 
his tall, powerful physique, his generous, jovial disposition and that 
passion for excitement that had led the elder Ryerson to forsake 
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home and kindred and seek his fortune across a continent. Young 
Ryerson was nearing thirty. Although his lot had not been cast 
amid such dangerous surroundings and among such rough and 
lawless characters as his father’s had been, the young man’s youth 
was fully as wild and tumultuous as had been that of old Knowles 
himself. Harry was a prime favorite among the young men of the 
town with sporting tendencies. He was a crack shot, a skilled horse- 
man, and a well-known frequenter of the local billiard-halls and 
bowling-alleys. 

Among his associates, Harry’s popularity was unquestioned. The 
sober church-going element of the community, however, was not so 
ready in its approval. The good people regarded his ability to shoot 
the head off a quail at fifty paces and to drive unbroken colts as fast 
as the law allowed within city limits as very doubtful recommenda- 
tions, There were not lacking stories to his discredit. He had the 
reputation of playing fast and loose with women; also he had been 
seen staggering on the streets after midnight carousals. Like the 
unregenerate youth in Burns’s poem, “He drinkt and sweart and 
played at cards.” Naturally such behavior was abhorrent to all who 
concerned themselves about their neighbors’ personal conduct, 

Up to the present time, Harry Ryerson had given very little heed 
to the opinion of his fellow townsmen. But there had been talk 
lately of nominating him for constable, and, as the office was lucra- 
tive and more to his taste than superintending his father’s ranch in 
the Alamitos, Harry had determined, as he expressed it, “to go in 
and win.” Already he had gained an enviable record as deputy 
marshal, but this would count for very little in the city election if he 
did not win the support of the “Long Hairs,” who were greatly in 
the majority. 

For some time young Ryerson’s conduct, in public at least, had 
been irreproachable. Miss Weyman often met him as he whirled 
down the Avenue behind a spirited horse. Once the half-broken 
animal that he was driving reared and threatened to become un- 
manageable. The girl, who was passing on the sidewalk, stood fas- 
cinated as Ryerson strove to gain control. Had he shown brutality, 
it would have repelled. her instantly ; but, while ha used the strong 
hand, as was needful to gain the mastery, he did not resort to the 
lash. He spoke soothingly to the trembling beast and allowed him 
to rest a minute before speeding down the road. 

Ryerson often stopped at Amy’s boarding house on his way home 
from town, and the girl began to look forward to his visits. The 
dark tales that his detractors were always repeating were dispelled 
by the man’s big, magnetic presence like clouds by invigorating air 
and sunlight. 

There were always prudish, narrow-minded people ready to strain 
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at a gnat, the girl reflected. People criticised Kipling for coarse- 
ness and vulgarity and were blind to the splendid originalty and 
power with which he presented truth; public opinion censured Bret 
Harte for lack of moraiity and low taste and failed to see the great 
lessons of tenderness and humanity in his stories. So with char- 
acters in real life; naturalness and freedom of action were discour- 
aged. People must live by convention and precedent. 

It was not long before the gossips began to notice Ryerson’s at- 
tentions to Amy. No one was surprised at Ryerson. The mere 
propinquity of an attractive girl was all that was needful to call 
forth his rather coarse gallantry. But that Miss Weyman, with 
her quiet well bred ways, should accept such attention, gave rise to 
comment. 

Amy was conscious that her small coterie viewed her open pref- 
erence for Ryerson with disapproval, but for the first time in het 
life something awoke within her that disregarded the opinion of 
others. A part of her nature hitherto repressed clamored to assert 
itself. It was pleasant—albeit in no danger—to be near a man of 
physical strength and courage and fancy herself under his protec- 
tion. She would not allow herself to think of him seriously, how- 
ever. She had no false hopes of raising his standards, and as for 
descending to his level—that was impossible. But meanwhile his 
attentions satisfied the craving within her. In spite of herself, her 
pulses would quicken at the sound of his voice; nor could she re- 
press the sweet shame and gladness she felt under the open admira- 
tion of his glance. 

One fair day in late July, Amy and Ryerson went for a drive iu 
the Alamitos. On one side the sunburned fields lay mellow in the 
golden light of afternoon; on the other, the level, blue expanse of 
many waters stretched away to the horizon. Ryerson turned the 
horse’s head toward the beach where Alamitos Bay makes a grace- 
ful inland curve. The crescent of sapphire water, with its fluting 
of white breakers, lies at the foot of a yellow bluff crowned with 
verdure. The scene has the soft-toned coloring of a pastel and 
persistently haunts the memory, as landscapes will when made doubly 
dear by beauty and association. 

The wheels of the rubber-tired rig rolled smoothly over the hard, 
shining sand. Amy felt an unwonted exhileration, perhaps from the 
rapid motion and the view. The wind and sun heightened her color, 
bringing back the look of youth to her face. Her companion 
glanced from time to time at her loosened tendrils of hair and spark- 
ling eyes with approval, but allowed her to sustain the conversation. 
Presently he passed her the lines and leisurely lit a cigar. Amy 
noticed for the fiftieth time the strong, square outline of his clean- 
shaven chin. She was conscious of his massive shoulder close to 
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hers and wondered irrelevantly why it seemed a natural head-rest. 
The familiar comradeship of his brief masculine sentences, his 
care for her comfort, seemed to fill a need she had feit all her life. 
It was like the delightful companionship of a big brother she de- 
cided, although his looks and words were not those of a brother. 
During the short time that they, in village phrase, “had been going 
together,” he had attempted numerous tender familiarities which 
she had promptly discouraged. This afternoon, however, his conduct 
was most exemplary, and she, with a woman’s inconsistency, won- 
dered why. 

“Sent in your application for the school next fall?” he asked 
affably between puffs. 

“N-no,” she hesitated. “I was thinking of going East to join 
mother for a few months.” 

“That so?” His eyes grew speculative. 

“And you?” she ventured. “You will run for constable, won't 
you ?” 

“I’m not sure,” he returned easily. “I may go North.” 

“Where would you go?” she asked, with a curious little sinking 
of the heart. 

“O up in Eldorado or Placer County. Got a good offer from 
the sheriff up there.” 

Amy looked out across the sea, a blinding blur of blue and silver. 
The ache in her heart was climbing to her throat. She looked back 
at Ryerson, and colored as she caught the merry gleam of his blue 
eyes under drooping lashes. 

“How would you like to go too?” he asked with sudden tender- 
ness. 

A tremor of happiness surged riotously through her blood. In 
vain she strove to gain self-control. This was a coarse, common 
man and not the shining lover of her dreams. 

“Oh, Harry!” she remonstrated, trying to withdraw her hand 
which he had seized. 

“Will you go?” His voice was almost rough with rising passion. 
Out beyond the breakers was a curious swirl of waters, known as 
the tide-rip, which often caught venturesome bathers unaware. A 
current as strong and resistless was impelling her onward, she knew 
not whither. She was suddenly conscious that life held no happiness 
for her outside the enfolding strength of his arms, no bliss equal to 
the thrill of his lips on hers. 

They were driving westward down a golden trail of sand toward 
the sunset. The rosy mist of departing day lay on the blue curve 
of distant mainland and trailed its splendor far out at sea. Along 
the shore the white flames of electric lights began to flash through 
the purple dusk. As they turned homeward Amy’s mind still dwelt 
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on the roseate vision of the west. Across that mystic borderland of 
the sunset, she had caught a glimpse of the Delectable Mountains, 
beyond which lay the unknown country of her dreams. 

II. 

Amy and Ryerson had been married six years. As Harry had 
been elected constable the first year of their marriage, they had made 
but a brief honeymoon stay in the North and had soon returned to 
Palos Verdes. 

It was a brilliant golden day in June, with a hint of the cool salt- 
ness of the sea in the fresh air. The Ryerson backyard was, it must 
be confessed, rather shabby and unkempt in appearance. Harry's 
official duties were more to his taste than gardening or repairing 
chicken-coops. At present he was watering his mare Nell at the 
galvanized tub that did duty as a drinking-trough under the hydrant. 
The pretty creature had a thorough-bred strain, and tossed her head 
and pranced with eagerness to be off. Harry, however, gave scant 
attention to the animal’s vagaries. His glance wandered often in 
the direction of a clothes-line near the kitchen door, where Anita 
(a young Spanish girl who had been in charge of the household 
since the recent illness of Mrs. Ryerson) was hanging out certain 
small white garments, the wardrobe of Harry Ryerson, Junior, who 
had been an inmate of the house for two weeks. 

Anita, on her part, was not unconscious of the regard of the 
American sefior. She had noted with. approval his stalwart form 
and blue eyes. “Muy bien, un gran hombre,” she murmured, and as 
she raised her rounded arms to fasten a diminutive shirt to the line, 
she sent a coquettish glance over her shoulder. Anita regarded ail 
men, married or single, Angle or Latin as her rightful prey. Harry 
returned the look with interest. 

“How would you like to take a ride behind the filly?” he called 
gaily. 

Anita laughed mockingly. “Esta bonita caballa, but I trust myself 
not to drive her.” 

“T’ll do the driving. There’s room for both of us if we sit close 
together,” returned Harry shamelessly, with a glance toward his 
light road-cart. : 

For answer Anita raised her chin saucily and sent several clothes- 
pins flying in his direction, which he artfully dodged. 

Anita presently went into the house and up the stairs to Mrs. 
Ryerson’s room. Amy was not recovering from child-birth as 
quickly as she should, for she had been very near death. The doctor 
had decided that she must stay in bed a week longer. The trained 
nurse and Amy’s aunt, who had been attending the patient, had gone 
away the day before, as Amy had assured them that she could get 
along quite well with Anita. Amy lay back among her pillows, very 
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white and weak, and anxiously watched Anita, who was preparing 
the baby’s food on a stand littered with bottles near the bedside. 
The small bundle at, her side was squirming and fussing—the pre- 
liminary signs of what his fond paternal parent called “the opening 
baw!l.” 

It was a great trial to Amy that she could not give her child its 
natural nourishment. His incessant wailing tearing at her heart- 
strings was harder to bear than her pain and weakness. Anita 
began busily tidying the room and setting things to rights. In a 
handful of rubbish the girl picked up, Amy noticed a small object 
usually kept in her work basket. 

“Give that to me!” she called sharply. It was a faded needle- 
book, fashioned in the shape of autumn leaves. The crimson and 
russet covers were frayed and the gold thread grown dim, but Amy 
slipped it carefully under her pillow. She closed her eyes and 
thought of the gay holiday season before her marriage, when Harry 
had given her the pretty trifle. For the sake of some such present— 
a trinket or a faded rose, the memento of a man’s momentary ten- 
derness—a woman will forgive much. She treasures her keepsake 
often for years and the sight of it will sometimes stir a feeling of 
kindness toward the giver, when her love itself has become as ashes 
of Sodom. 

Amy could not remember when her estrangement from her hus- 
band began, it had set in so gradually. There had come to her the 
disillusionment which is the common lot of wives not well suited to 
their husbands. The generosity, which she had once admired, from 
a practical stand-point seemed extravagance and self-indulgence. 
His good-fellowship and cheerfulness did very little to enliven his 
wife, whom he left to keep lonely vigils at home during the long 
evenings. His good nature was not invariable. Amy had often to 
bear the brunt of his hot temper and impatience. The physical cour- 
age, which had once seemed the highest trait of his manhood, now 
seemed at times dwarfed by his moral cowardice and insensibility to 
life’s finer things. To add to her unhappiness, after the long illness 
following the birth of a still-born child, Amy’s health began to faii, 
Harry’s absences from home were now more frequent. His busi- 
ness, gave him a pretext for staying away days at a time. He re- 
turned home usually at a late hour, bringing with him the atmos- 
phere of the pool-room, in the odor of “choice liquors and cigars.” 
The next day, he invariably lounged around a great deal with a 
headache and a dark brown taste in his mouth. Amy was becoming 
accustomed to these irregularities of her husband. Once, on a bet, 
he had stopped smoking for several months. When he boyishly 
bragged of this proof of his will-power in her presence, she had 
smiled a little sadly and said that what he termed will-power in 
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himself was “bull-headedness.” But the worm in the bud that had 
really destroyed Amy’s happiness was Harry’s unfaithfulness. With 
a man’s obtuseness he did not realize that Amy suspected his reia- 
tions with other women, nor was he aware of the humiliation and 
wretchedness she suffered in consequence. To observant eyes her 
sad, patient expression and drooping figure told much, but no com- 
plaint or reproach passed her lips. She blamed her own ill-health, 
in part, for her husband’s waywardness, and tried to bridge over the 
ever increasing gulf between them. She looked well to the ways 
of her household and curbed Harry’s tendency to extravagance. 
She took “roomers” in order to save household expenses each month. 
She cooked tempting meals—which Harry sometimes kept waiting 
for hours. And, by no means least, she aided him in his business, 
taking entire charge of his correspondence. This service was a 
great relief to Harry, to whom a pistol was a much easier instru- 
in part, for her husband’s waywardness, and tried to bridge over the 
she opened a letter which her husband had probably not foreseen 
would be sent him. Expecting to read the description of some crim- 
inal escaped from justice or a notification to summon jurors, she 
was unexpectedly confronted by a blotted, tear-stained note from a 
pretty waitress who had roomed in a near-by house the previous 
winter. Amy hastily glanced over the contents, her consciousness 
dazed as by a blow. Then she went over it again carefully, to be 
sure that she read the meaning aright. No, there was no doubt. 
The girl was begging that Ryerson make some reparation for a 
wrong that, not another, but he himself, had committed. It was 
a piteous appeal, such as women in distress send out to the men 
who have betrayed them—the men who do not come, who never 
mean to come. 

Amy sat staring straight before her, the letter crushed in her hana 
For the moment it seemed that Harry was no longer the liberal, 
good-natured husband she knew, but an alien monster of ruthless 
selfishness. One read about such characters in the daily papers— 
in history. She could not realize a tragedy in her own common- 
place life. Hitherto she had merely thought of her husband’s in- 
trigues as a degradation to him and a humiliation to herself. With 
all his moral laxness, she had not believed Harry base enough to 
take advantage of the blind infatuation of a foolish girl. She sai 
pondering, trying the case in an imaginary court of justice—her 
husband the prisoner at the bar, herself the judge. In an hour’s time 
she reached her decision. She rapidly put on a street dress and took 
the first train to the city. After an hour’s search, she found the 
object of her quest in a squalid lodging house. Amy had come with 
money from her own savings, coldly prepared to give the aid re- 
quired and save the affair from undesirable publicity. But before 
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Amy’s errand was completed, her displeasure softened. She had 
found no brazen woman of the streets, defiant in her disgrace, but a 
white, stricken girl, with a sorrow like death on her heart. Having 
seen her charge safely to a rescue-home, Amy halted a moment on 
the curb, exhausted and spent. On an eminence high above the street 
where she was standing, towered the Court House, a massive pile 
of brick and stone with wide stairs and pillared porticos. Amy 
turned and climbed the terrace that led upward to the spacious 
grounds. Luxuriant palms arched above the white expanse of the 
broad walks and threw a pleasant shade over the smooth, green 
lawns. She hesitated, vaguely wondering if it would not be well 
to begin legal proceedings to annul a marriage that was palpably a 
failure. She recalled a lawyer, a friend of her childhood, to whom 
she could take her case. She even ventured up the steps of the Court 
House and into the cool,’ dark halls within. But at the thought of 
making her evidence public, she drank. There was only one thing 
that would make the disgrace harder to bear, and that was that it 
should become food for scandal in a divorce suit. So Amy returned 
home, as we have seen, to take up patiently once more the duties of 
wifehood and presently of motherhood. 


ITT. 

Harry had returned from two days’ hard riding in the San Fer- 
nando Valley. The dust lay thickly on his broad shoulders and sun- 
burned cheeks. The pleasant golden light of late afternoon shonc 
through the open doorway of the kitchen where Anita stood at a tabie 
stemming cherries and humming a gay, little air. 

“Hello,” said Ryerson, with his usual careless good humor. “How 
do you stack up?” He came to her side and helped himself to a 
generous handful of the fruit. Anita exclaimed in mock horror at 
sight of his back. 

“Well, go to it then and brush me off,” replied Harry, munching 
unmoved. “Has the kid been ,ood while I was away?” Yes? He 
usually raises h—Il and puts a chunk under it.” 

Anita showed her white teeth in a smile unheedful of the sefior’s 
profanity. 

“Estd bonito muchachito,” she said. “Where have you been gone 
so long, huh? After Pedro Morales, I think maybe?” She regarded 
the officer with an air of saucy inquiry. 

“What do you know about Morales?” he scoffed good-naturedly. 

Anita only laughed. “You never get him. He get away like 
always,” she declared. 

Harry lost interest in the conversation, and, saying something 
about getting a bath and a shave, left the room. 

The following day was a red-letter day for Amy. Not only 
was she permitted td leave her sick room, but Harry carried her 
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down stairs and she sat at the dining-room table for the first time 
since her illness. After the meal, Amy insisted on taking care of her 
small son herself, and proceeded awkwardly to gve him a_ bath. 
Harry sat aloof and critical, watching his wife with some curiosity 
in her new role of mother. Amy was oblivious to everything save 
the limp, pliant, little form in her lap, which she sponged and 
dressed with happy, blundering fingers. Harry nonchalently flicked 
the ash from his cfgar. 

“You’re a great mother,” he remarked with lazy disparagement. 
As he lounged and smoked, he made desultory common-place re- 
marks about matters of household interest. He always consulted 
Amy about business matters, having long ago discovered her acu- 
men in such directions. 

Presently, with some hesitancy, Amy broached a plan that she had 
been cherishing for some time—that of having the child christened. 
Harry gave his cheerful consent, but doubted that he would find it 
convenient to be present at the event. 

“Good Lord! I don’t know when I’ve been in a church,” he con- 
fessed with ironical amusement. 

Amy sighed, and ventured timidly that now would be a good time 
to commence going and set his offspring a good example. 

“O, teach him to follow the things I say, and not what I do,” was 
the careless rejoinder. He looked up at his wife with the uncon- 
cerned air of proprietorship common to many husbands—very dif- 
ferent from the proud look of possession of a lover. 

“You'll be well enough to go out for a ride Sunday, don’t you 
think so?” He held his cigar between his fingers with a_half- 
curious speculative expression. Amy quietly acquiesced, and Harry 
soon after took his departure down town, having first dutifully 
kissed his wife as she sat rocking the baby. His sense of marital 
duty faithfully performed was not diminished by the fact that he 
also threw a kiss to Anita in the dining-room as he went out the 
door. His business kept him away from home nearly all night, and 
he spent most of the following day in sleep. Toward evening Amy 
roused him from a sound slumber. With a peevish exclamation, he 
started up and went out in the dining room for his supper. A thrill 
of the old spell that he was wont to cast upon her stirred Amy 
as she looked up at him standing in the doorway. He towered high 
in the little room, his massive shoulders and leonine head the im- 
personation of masculine strength. The lamplight fell full on his 
ruddy, handsome face. There was a hardy, restless expression in his 
blue eyes that she knew well. She put one of her hands on his dark 
curly head as she passed behind his chair. 

“Where are you going tonight?” she asked gently. 

“I’m going to get that damned Mexican,” replied Harry with 
emphasis. ‘He’s liable to put a knife into me,” he added. 
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Amy felt a vague apprehension, but said nothing. The Mexican 
in question was one Pedro Morales, the last of a notorious band of 
outlaws who had been “rustling cattle’ near San Gabriel. Word 
had been sent that a man resembling Morales had lately been fre- 
quenting one of the gambling dives in San Pedro. Harry was 
anxious to make the capture and secure the reward. 

Darkness had already fallen when he went out in the backyard, 
where his horse stood ready harnessed. Although he lacked appre- 
ciation of beauty, either in nature or art, Harry was not entirely in- 
sensible to the witchery of the summer night. The sky was a 
velvety purple, thickly studded with stars that throbbed with a soft, 
tender glow; they seemed to bend low toward the earth and nod 
knowingly, as if they too understood the sweet madness of love ana 
the quest of adventure. After a hurried drive out in the Alamitos 
where he served some papers, Harry returned to town, prepared for 
his night’s work. The broad, brilliantly lighted thoroughfares were 
thronged with pleasure-seekers. Out in the darkness, faintly audible 
above the crescendo of the breakers on Ocean Front, came the al- 
luring strains of dance-music. Harry checked his horse by the curb 
opposite the pier, and entered into a conversation with a deputy 
to whom he made known his plan for the night’s work in a few, 
terse remarks. 

“Take the mare and ride like hell. We've got a feller over there 
watching the docks. I'll be over after a little by street-car. And 
you better come well heeled.” With this parting caution the big 
constable lit a cigar and sauntered leisurely out toward the lights and 
the music in the pavilion. He was ostensibly waiting for a car to 
Dominguez station, but he stopped a few minutes among the loafers 
and hangers-on at the dance hall. 

Anita, in company with a grocery clerk, was circling gracefully 
among the dancers. She was looking very pretty in a thin white 
frock. Her complexion, which was artificially heightened, made a 
dazzling contrast to her sloe-black eyes and hair. As the music 
ceased and her partner turned away, the girl pushed through the 
crowd, apparently with no thought except to reach the fresh air. 
As she stepped in front of Ryerson, she uttered a vivacious excla- 
mation of surprise. 

“QO, if you please, sefior,” she remarked, as if his presence recalled 
some important matter to her mind. “May I speak with you a 
minute ?” 

“Sure,” replied Harry readily, although his gaze shifted uneasily 
to the passing and re-passing people. The place was very public for 
benedicts to receive confidences from young ladies. 

“Go down that way.” He nodded toward the lower end of the 
balcony. “I'll come in a minute.” 
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Her cheeks were burning under the rouge, and her black eyes 
sparkling with unwonted excitement as he joined her. 

“Why do you wish to be so secret ?” she asked with a half scornful 
shrug. “I only wish to tell you that I cannot go back to care for 
your muchachito tonight. My brother is sick—I must go to him.” 

“That so?” Harry questioned. His direct, bold scrutiny seemed 
to disconcert her. 

“Certainly, sefior.”” She turned with a toss of her head and leaned 
on the balcony rail, idly watching the agate-hued breakers roll up out 
of the darkness and break with a crash, spreading wide fans of 
feathery foam on the glistening sand. 

“Where do you live?” asked Harry confidentially, also leaning on 
the balcony rail. 

“Out near Dominguez,” replied Anita amiably. 

Harry considered a moment. He had thought that his wife had 
said Anita was from San Gabriel—doubtless she had relatives at 
Dominguez. ‘When are you going?” pursued Harry with interest. 

“O, pretty soon now—next car maybe.” She gave him a laughing 
sidelong glance. 

“Confound the minx,” thought the burly constable. “How does 
she know that I am going?” The only motive that seemed to explain 
was one that was flattering to himself and gave a pleasurable fillip 
to his blood. 

“Well,” remarked Harry with a rising inflection and giving her a 
meaning glance, “in that case perhaps I'll see you later.” 

It was quite dark and deserted at the lonely little station of Do- 
minguez. Ryerson and Anita were the only passengers that alighted 
from the car. 

“How are you going to get out to your brother’s?” asked Harry 
as he stepped down beside the girl. 

“O, walk,” replied Anita carelessly. 

Harry consulted his watch. It was thirty minutes before the San 
Pedro car was due. “I'll go a ways with you to see that you’re not 
carried off,” he remarked jovially. He felt moved to regret that his 
deputy Jim had his horse and buggy. 

“Too bad we can’t have a ride, little girl,” he said, as he squeezed 
her arm. Anita made no objection to his escort or his caresses. 
Harry was somewhat surprised at his easy conquest. Anita, as is 
usual with Spanish women of good birth, had heretofore fiercely re- 
pulsed any advance on his part that compromised her honor. 

Presently they came to a long, low adobe building with a dilapi- 
dated wooden veranda. The windows were dark, the place evidently 
deserted. 

“Anybody at home?” Harry whispered. The girl shook her head. 
“You go first,” the deputy went on in an undertone, removing his 
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arm from her waist, his professional caution asserting itself. The 
girl obeyed, creaking up the steps and throwing wide the door. The 
place was quite empty. Harry followed in her wake. 

“This is my room,” the girl remarked, giving the door at the end 
of a passage-way a push. They stepped inside together, but the girl 
immediately remarked, “Just wait a minute till I close the front 
door.” 

Harry waited for what seemed an interminable minute, and then, 
by the aid of matches, groped his way to the door of the room, only 
to find that it had closed noiselessly and was securely fastened. He 
rattled the knob until the door shook, and loudly called Anita, but 
there was no reply. He lighted matches, exploring the room; with 
the exception of a few pieces of broken furniture, it was quite bare. 
The only window was heavily barred—perhaps in former times it 
had served as a prisoner’s cell. He glanced at his watch. It was 
already five minutes past the time for the San Pedro car. As Harry 
thought of his waiting deputy and the wily Mexican who would be 
certain to elude him, and how he had been duped and brought to his 
present predicament by a mere girl, a Berseker rage rose within 
him. He reduced the furniture of the room to its lowest dimensions 
by ineffectually battering at the door. Finally, when his strength 
was well nigh spent, he chanced to remember the skeleton key in 
his pocket. It worked like a charm. The door sprang open and he 
was free once more. Anita was nowhere to be seen and the little 
contretemps that seh had occasioned made him an hour late. 

Ryerson found his deputy in San Pedro, fuming and half des- 
perate. 

“What in hell kept you?” demanded that official. “Morales hit the 
pike an hour ago, and I didn’t want to follow until you came.” 

Harry moodily climbed into the buggy and possessed himself of 
the lines. “Case of hold-up,” he remarked shortly as he touched 
the mare with the whip—whereupon she started down the road ai 
break-neck speed. 

“Who held you up?” asked Jim, his curiosity getting the better of 
his irritation. 

“A girl,” replied Harry bitterly. 

“Ah-hah,” said Jim understandingly. He was not altogether ig- 
norant of his friend’s peccadilios. But when Harry had described his 
adventure luridly and at length, Jim put his hand on his superior 
officer’s shoulder. ‘So you don’t know why she did it,” he said con 
descendingly. “I know the little wildcat well. Didn't know she 
worked for you. She’s one of the Morales bunch.” 

During the remainder of the homeward drive, Harry sat moody 
and taciturn, with grim determination written large on his usually 
good-natured features. Even the man without ideals must some- 
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times feel that there is a penalty for breaking the unwritten laws 
and that the path of virtue were more expedient. However, by 
the time that Harry and his companion drew rein in front of the 
Ryerson cottage, the former had recovered his equanimity. “Hold 
the horse until I fetch my overcoat,” he said to his companion, and 
went into the house, 

Mrs. Ryerson, roused from her slumber to unhook the front screen, 
sat watching her husband as he struggled into his overcoat. “Are 
you going to stay out all night?” she asked wearily. 

“Why, yes,” he replied with matter-of-fact cheerfulness. ‘There's 
no rest for the wicked. I'll be back tomorrow, I think,” he went on 
coming over beside the bed. “Cheer up, sister! Don’t you feel well 
tonight ?”, 

The term of endearment and air of affectionate solicitude had 
been absent from his intercourse with her for so long that the pale 
little woman flushed with pleasure. 

“Harry, I do wish you would be careful,” she cried, clinging to 
him in a way that she had not done for months. He put her from 
him with good natured tolerance. 

“Oh, yes—sure! Good night.” 

The front door slammed. He was gone. 

All night the men rode. The flat marsh-lands, hay-fields and 
truck-gardens of the coast were left far behind. The first rosy flush 
of dawn in the east was giving place to the golden light of day as 
the officers crossed one of the bridges that spans the Los Angeles 
River and turned into the old Mission Road that leads up among the 
foothills from the City of the Angels. A pearly mantle of mist, bor- 
dered with purple, lay on the awakening city. The hard road-bed 
lay for miles among orange groves still sweet with the blossoms of 
spring. Enchanting vistas opened before them as they mounted some 
hill or rounded a curve in the highway, and always on the horizon, 
shimmering from afar, was the misty blue of the mountains with 
their unmelted snows. A false clue led them to retrace part of their 
journey and make a detour into the Cahuenga Valley where a slum- 
brous mist like that of Indian summer lay on the land. The first 
day’s search was fruitless. 

The second day, they rode to the southeastward over the glowing 
edge of the desert—a voiceless land of sage brush and sand. A sky 
of molten brass hung over the thirsty desolation of the wilderness. 
The officers were often baffled in their search by the well-nigh inac- 
cessible cafions and gulches that cleft the rocky, precipitous slopes of 
the mountains on every hand. Many of the hills were barren, with 
a scant covering of mesquite and chaparral ; but not a few, with their 
tangled growth of manzanita and scrub-oak, afforded hiding-places 
as impregnable as any fastness that ever sheltered Turkish brigands 
or the legendary Spanish bandits across the sea. 
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The romantic aspect of their surroundings, however, did not appeal 
to these men as it might have done to a tourist. They cursed the heat 
heartily, and drank copiously from a black bottle on the buggy-seat 
between them. Had they been poets or philosophers, the shifting 
beds of mica that cast a glamour on the desert soil might have sug- 
gested to them certain traits of character that allure and deceive. 

But Harry and his companion, not being possessed of introspective 
minds, “sermons in stone” were as likely to be lost on them as any 
other. They discussed the probable worth of mining property in 
the vicinity, and bet on the whereabouts of Morales. 

After traversing many weary miles, they halted at an isolated rail- 
way station. Here they received a message from the sheriff that 
caused them to abandon hastily their search on the desert and follow 
up a different clue. 

Nightfall found them once more in the San Gabriel Valley, Both 
men were, as they expressed it, “dead on their feet,” but triumphant 
in the belief that they were for the first time hot on the outlaw’s 
trail. In the vicinity of Alhambra they learned that the information 
from the Sheriff’s office was well founded. Morales, instead of taking 
flight to Mexico, was lurking in the neighborhood in hiding-places 
provided by hs friends. Ryerson and his deputy accordingly drove 
out to an isolated Mexican shack, where, in all probability, the game 
that they had been seeking might be run to cover, 

The shack was a typical peon dwelling, fashioned from cast-off 
lumber and thatched with palms. Some distance from the shack, a 
cholo was tethering a horse, and the officer stopped to question him. 
He admitted that the wiry, well-built mustang and the Mexican 
saddle with gay trappings lying near the horse did not belong to 
him, but to a stranger who had taken shelter with him for the night. 
The fellow’s beady, black eyes shifted uneasily as he spoke; he was 
evidently badly frightened. The officers took him into custody as a 
suspect, and leaving their rig approached the shack on foot. There 
was a rude doorway in the place and only one window. Leaving Jim 
to guard the outside, Harry quietly opened the door. A cheap oil- 
lamp, with wick turned low, was burning on the table, In the further 
corner of the room was the figure of a man outstretched on a cot. 
Morales made no move at the sound of approaching footsteps ; either 
he was sound asleep or thought that his cholo friend was returning 
But as the officer’s firm grasp fell on the desperado’s shoulder, he 
started up with a muttered curse, his black eyes blazing like live 
coals. His lithe, sinewy frame suggested a tiger ready to spring. 

“The game’s up, old boy,” said Harry coolly. “You’re my pris- 
oner. Come along now. Get ready.” 

Morales glared into the ruddy good-looking face before him. The 
sight of the pistol at half-cock arrested his gaze. With quick per- 
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ception, he noted Harry’s physique and the look in his blue eyes that 
seeemd to reflect the cold steel of the weapon in his hand. Harry 
repeated his command to “come along quietly.” 

Morales considered. The Americano’s voice was curt and con- 
fident as of one who expected to be obeyed. 

“Por qué?” the Mexican inquired fiercely. 

“An invitation from the main push,” explained Harry with grm 
humor as he displayed his star. ““They want to see you bad.” 

Morales features relaxed and he quickly assumed the characteristic 
suavity of his race. “Si, si, sefior,” he replied in Spanish. “I would 
only pray permission to dress.” 

Harry glanced once more about the hut. There was no visible 
means of escape but the window which his deputy was guarding. 
The man was, to all appearances, unarmed. Accordingly Harry 
gave his consent, while Pedro proffered many “gracias.” The Mexi- 
can’s hands were fully occupied. Therefore the constable relaxed his 
vigilance somewhat, to light a cigar. Morales bent over to put on 
his shoes. Immediately he straightened himself with one of his 
panther-like movements. Something gleamed in his hand. Harry 
lifted his revolver—but too late. There was a blinding flash and a 
deafening report in the little room. In the same instant Harry felt 
a burning pain in his shoulder and the room reeled before him. As 
he fell heavily across the threshold, another shot rang out. He was 
dully conscious of a sudden darkness and a sickening stench of 
kerosene mingling with the fumes of powder. The light had been 
shot out. Jim, much excited at the sound of shots, left the window 
unguarded and rushed to his prostrate friend. Meanwhile, Morales 
with catlike agility leaped through the window and reached the side 
of his horse unhindered. He sprang on the mustang’s bare back and, 
stooping, caught his saddle under his arm. He waved his hand gaily 
to the stupidly staring cholo, and spurred his horse to a gallop. Jim, 
who had been stanching his friend’s wound, sent two shots after 
the flying horseman, but the desperado was soon out of range, his 
face set in the direction of the Mexican border. 

It did not require more than an hour to drive from Alhambra to 
the city, but to the deputy Jim, worn and jaded from his three days’ 
hard driving and on the rack of suspense about Ryerson, for whom 
he had a genuine friendship, the leaden-winged minutes seemed a 
portion of eternity. A local officer, whom Jim opportunely found 
near town, volunteered his services and supported the wounded man 
on the buggy seat, while Jim crouched on a box near the dash-board. 


‘Afraid to drive too fast or too slow, he finally let the horse take its 


own gait. Afterwards the crowded occurrences of the night seemed 
unreal, like a bad dream or the mimic scenes of some play—the dis- 
covery of Morales, his sudden crime and flight, the long drive to the 
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city, his friend’s groans and delirious mutterings in his ears, and 
the fear in his heart that the grim messenger Death might overtake 
them. Then, the long corridors of the hospital and the pungent smell 
of anesthetics in the operating-room, whither his friend was carried. 
He remembered afterward the relief he felt at seeing Harry pres- 
ently comfortable in a white cot, and, for the time being, out of 
danger. The last act of the little drama took place in the hallway 
of the Ryerson cottage in Palos Verdes, as he looked into the pale, 
set face of Ryerson’s wife. She did not cry out or faint. The only 
sign of emotion was the dilating of her eyes. 

“Is he badly hurt?” she asked, quite steadily. 

“‘Well—yes, ma’am,” Jim replied. ‘“’Twas a nasty puncture. The 
doctors have got out one bullet. He'll get along all right if blood 
poisoning don’t—” the well-meaning deputy hesitated, stammering at 
the whiteness of her face. “Don’t you be worrying ma‘am” he went 
on with earnest haste. “He’s got a constitution like an ox, Harry 
has. He'll pull through all right. Better go up and see him soon. 
He don’t need you of course, but it’ll kind of set your mind at rest.” 

As Jim walked away, he felt the cold perspiration on his face. 

“And I meant to break it to her gently,” he murmured. 

She knelt beside his cot the next morning. He was lying as if in 
a stupor. “Do you know me, Harry?” she whispered. 

He opened his eyes with the bewildered gaze of a little boy away 
from home. “Where am 1?” Then with dawning comprehension, 
“QO yes—I was shot.” 

There was a moment of embarrassment between them. The old, 
sweet habit of kindness had become as a sadly tangled skein of silk. 
Amy stood hesitating, not knowing where to take up the tangled 
threads. He dimly saw the heart-broken pity in her face. Once, 
when the baby had been very ill, she had worn the same white, 
strained expression. He associated her agitation with the child now. 
The shock of his recent experiences and the pain he was undergoing 
dulled his perception. 

“Where’s the kid? Is he all right now?” he asked, in a husky, 
anxious whisper. 

Amy caught his hand and laid her face on it to hide her tears. 
This was like the brave Harry she had once loved. No word of his 
own misfortune or suffering. Although in peril himself, capable of 
unselfish thought for others. She explained that the baby was weil 
now and that she had left him with a neighbor. There was a silence 
between them while she sat down, still clasping his hand on the side 
of his unhurt shoulder. Her worried gaze encountered a gleam of 
raille ry that struggled through the clouded pain of his blue eyes 

“So you’re going to make a better man of him than his dad?” he 
questioned, in “the “quizzical manner, half-fond, half-bantering, with 
which one speaks to a child. 

“QO, Harry,” she cried in a choked voice, “I want him to be like 
you in some things. I hope he’ll be brave and not afraid to do his 
duty or die—’ She broke down completely, burying her face in 
the coverlet. 

“There, there, little girl,” he said, patting her hair awkwardly, “I 
ain’t going to croak this time. It ain’t my turn, anyhow.” 

A week later the doctor pronounced Harry out of danger and he 
was removed from the hospital to his home. A few days after his 
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return, when Amy came in as usual with his breakfast tray, he re- 
marked with jovial impatience, “I’m tired of loafing. I'll be up 
around and get busy in a day or two.” 

“Harry!” she remonstrated. “You're not fit to work. You're 
surely not wishing to find any more desperate criminals soon?” 

“Why, sure!” he replied with ready optimism. “I want to try 
things over again.” 

“Well I’m not going to allow it” said Amy with decision. “I’m 
going to be an officer for a while now, and you're my prisoner.” 

In the afternoon, while her husband and the baby were sleeping, 
she took her sewing and went out on the shady porch. There was 
a hum of insects and the incense of flowers in the sunny yard. The 
sunlight filtered pleasantly through the leafy screen around her. A 
sense of well-being and contentment that she had not experienced 
since the first year of her married life took possession of her. Once 
more, as in days gone by, her imagination came a willing slave to do 
her bidding. A verse that she had once learned chimed through her 
memory. It was about a broken vase around which the scent of 
roses still hung. Unbidden her thoughts went wandering back to 
scenes of bygone days that dwelt like stored-up sunshine within her. 
Her musings were of the pleasant farm-house in the Alamitos where 
she had stayed the first summer she had met Harry. The quiet 
beauty of dawn, noontide and dusk on the hay-fields had never before 
seemed so fair; for thus it ever is with those that dwell in Arcady. 

Had all the bright dreams of those days been illusions then? Thus 
she strove, as countless thousands before her, to answer the riddles 
of the Sphinx. Had he deceived her, or was it that she had deceived 
herself? Had she not endowed him with qualities that were not his 
birthright, and judged him unworthy when she found that he did 
not possess them? She recalled her husband’s kindness to his horse 
and dog and to all animals that came under his care. Once, when 
she had accompanied him on a camping trip, she had marvelled at 
his familiarity with the wild things of wood and stream. Again, as 
in the beginning, her husband seemed a child of Nature. He had all 
the impulses of a primitive man, which after all are closely allied to 
those of an animal. 

In her school days she had read Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun.” The 
simplicity and winning kindness of the Faun’s expression recurred 
to her now. How charming and human—except for the leaf-shaped 
ears among his curls—a physical likeness to the animal kingdom. 
A laughter-loving being of grace and sensuality—one could not ex- 
pect sacrifice for duty’s sake or the restless striving after unattainable 
ideals. 

Her belief in her husband might indeed be shattered like the vase 
in Moore’s poem, but the unquenchable fragrance of love still clung 
to the fragments. Not the love she had once dreamed of and had 


often read of in the pages of romance, but the love spoken of in the 
greatest Book—‘“that believeth all things, hopeth all things; that en- 
dureth long, and is kind.” 

Los Angeles 
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THE RAIN 

By VIRGINIA GARLAND. 
Pa HE Sequoias stand listening, watching, searching the 
ey) sky, looking far off, over the hills, up and down the 
eati coast. A message at last hums down the russet repose 
of a great bole—‘“Patience! Not yet!” The vigilant, 
heat-fagged forest is stifled in a stillness more bitter 
than complaint. 

The seared slopes are waiting—the furred and tawny fields—dry 
stubble, split, shagged in the heat, crinkled low over the baked soil. 
The rains are over-late. Crisp twining of mustard stalks; dry and 
dusty warp and woof of wayside weeds; hot crackling chaparral; 
ferns curled up in powdery seed-showing bunches shrinking along 
the trails, weasened, disguised; mosses harsh and shrivelled; heat- 
pale asters, and a few last plumes of golden-rod, burned to a 
crumbly orange. 

Along the sultry aisles of the forest, deep-braided bark, loose, 
flocculent, filled with gritty brown sepia powder; square-cracked, 
moss-grown stucco falling; red-lacquered sheathing curling off in 
metallic flakes. Day after day the streaming sunlight persuading a 
reluctant world to glow with dry, wearied color. 

The stagnant winds stir upward—some word is given. Whirl- 
winds of dust shift their amber columns across the road. Nervous 
currents of air whip the woods, simulating a storm. The atmos- 
phere is racked—electric. The brittle crimp of leaves, crushed 
against bough and branch. Dry-throated juncoes, chirping thirstily, 
A flock of robins, surfeited with the high-hung, crimson berries of 
madrofio, sagely watching the sky. 

A lull while the winds are sent on a far quest into the highest 
ether. Blue and golden haze, blown to hard, clear distances. 

A fleck of cloud sails across the burnished blue—is gone. The 
trees are lashed in desperate swirls with the rush of the returning 
impotent winds—to no avail their errand. The cloudless day closes. 

A sullen twilight, the breathless forest waiting the rise of the 
moon. Over the hill glows an arch of light cast up through a shim- 
mering mist. A sigh of relief goes up from the forest. Who can 
say that the land takes no cognizance of the foretelling moon? that 
the import of this film of vapor is unfelt, unseen? 

The pale orb clears the tree-tops; the misty curve is rounded and 
joined in a wide watery circle. At last the coming rain! 

Towards dawn the dark thickens. A cool wind, telling of volum- 
inous movement across the black arch; dense vapors, converging, 
massing, closing down. A lurid band of sunrise, under the turgid 
pressure along the horizon—thinning to a thread of red—blotted 
out. The smell of rain. A slant precipitate veil approaching. A 
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big drop plashing the broad upheld tilt of an expectant madrono 
leaf—and suddenly the whole forest swinging, singing, in the down- 
pour. 

We shall lessen no human attribute of patience, faith, courage, 
because we draw the close pantheistic breath with the forest—feel 
its suspense, its striving, and its reward. For sympathy shall ever 
broaden, sweeten, the power of the heart. What matter whether we 
gain understanding along our path with humanity, or by the forest 
ways—with a pushing blade of grass, a striving bough, under the 
benediction of the rain? 

* * * % * * * oo * * 

After the first autumn rains, how inimitable the beauty of days— 
the fall colors, not yet faded, washed out, in the winter deluge, but 
dripping, glistening, every crystal drop refracting the hue it trickles 
over. Running, draining color, brighter before the soil takes back 
again the positive red and yellow and blue to weave into the misty 
textures of spring. 

Yesterday the woodland spaces trembled with smouldering hazes, 
pulsing life. Saffron auras, amethyst shadows; filmy aerial dances 
over the water-ways; golden bees zigzagging into the sunlight ; long 
floating gossamer strands, weighted and run with slipping iridescence 
—lost to leeward—invisible again. Today wholly pellucid the rain- 
laved air, clear green of washed trees. Only through oblique per- 
spective is caught the transparent sparkle of pure atmosphere. 

There are strange new odors abroad. The Yerba Buena, spicy in 
the heat, yields a different fragrance—steaming, heavy, balmy. The 
tannic rustle of autumn leaves lies hushed, damp, steeped in earthy 
redolence. Moist sprouting velvet upstarting—musky, mouldy 
scents drifting down the wet gusts. On all vital points along the 
hidden vines of mycelium the spore has quickened, swelling, lifting 
the soil. Now a fungus-garden, abeyant while ‘the heat held sway, 
is heaving under the earth, absorbing the percolating color, lamellz 
and pileus pushing up in purple and crimson and orange. No need 
to wait the Spring to see a magic alchemy achieved. Into the 
drenched sunlight mushroom and toadstool come forth, fixed with 
the first fluid dyes of the rainy season. 

It may be that the ciose walk with the Open leads to a trend of 
thought, not always scientific, but not so far from the true—for a 
mere fact is not all of truth, nor a beauty-stirred fancy ever quite 
lacking. Where has the madrofio bark’s soaked pliant copper gone 
but into these crowded Boleti, capped in bronzed and rusty red? 
And the scarlet Russulas are veneered with a thin washing, rain- 
melted from the trailing honeysuckle fruit. The limp wet yellow 
of maple leaves freshens again in the embedded Chanterelle’s furled 


and fulvous fluting. 
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Exhalation of moss, mycelium, black mould; wafted savor of a 
thousand earthy growths, damp, clinging, redolent ; aroma of mighty 
roots, of invisible spawn and seed—all the vast stirring of the earth’s 
desire. 

I suppose the pleasure in the effluvia from a swelling steaming 
earth must be hardily developed. Not fragrant is it as a flower is 
fragrant. Often bitter—tinged with the inevitable crumbling change 
—teaching the nostrils a deeper order of sense—stung with an acrid 
ferment—taking keen hold of the perceptions—laying bare, if one 
shall dare to face this, the crude, everlasting, indiscriminate fusion 








of the soil. 

Carven and twisted Helvellas, old ivory, wrapped in layers of 
earth-eaten leaves; pink and violet Claverias—land-corals, scented 
with a salty tang; moist and quivering Tremellz, like to sea- 
anemones trembling in the wave of the cafion wind. Ch, this earth 
is as old as the sea, her forms and flowers as strangely beautiful 
and hidden fathoms deep in mystery. The smell of the sward holds 
the same immensity as the ocean’s breath to one who ventures deep. 
The delicate perfume of a flower to those who trifle on the shore 
of this realm; but to the fearless voyager the reek, the strong essence, 
the touch, the smell, the grasp of the salt of the earth—the uncon- 
querable joy in the baffling glorious struggle. 

Earth and rain—dust and desire—what mingled odor of these is 


not sweet ? 
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The attraction of variety, contrast, is always invigorating. Na- 
ture does not for long allow a sameness of beauty to prevail. Here 
and there, in the amplitude of an evergreen forest, some trees are 
at last stripped of their leaves, changing the landscape, making places 
new and unfamiliar. One day the winter winds sweeping the rong 
canons, fall with a different cadence, broken, softened, by the bare 
smooth shafts of maple. The interludes of rustling rain are cut by 
the thin tangled switches of hazel. The thick stormy run of the 
river is wholly revealed by the withdrawal of the following alders’ 
leaves. Massed and heaving green takes a new, less redundant 
aspect, seen through the wide etching of bare willows; and the broad 
silver twist of gaunt sycamores against a green background gives 
that touch of bleakness the incomprehensible soul of things seems 
to seek full as eagerly as it calls for light, warmth, joy. 

* ok * * x * * * * a 

In the half-light of dimmed day the rain, though constant, has 
fallen in some reserve, measured in neutral restraint. Through the 
dun-toned compromise of the repressed storm, there is scarcely a 
call to the listening brain. The downpour is too chill, steady, grey, 
temperate. Toward nightfall the outstanding relief of the dark 
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forest meeting the horizon has changed, flattened—later sinking into 
intaglio vista that leads the spurred imagination down the first 
labyrinths of the appealing dark. 

The doors of abysmal gloom swing wide. Under the covert of 
the night the storm breaks loose. The heavily breathing earth, no 
longer passive, starts, turns with exhilarant response under a torrent 
of tingling rain. 

In this wild night the redwoods are slipping off their last burned 
shreds of autumn color, throwing dead branch and needled leaf to 
the wind; down every bough venturing forth tips of tender green, 
dreaming in the throbbing dark of a million, minute, kernel blooms. 
The bare willows are a-pulse with the hidden satin curl of catkins; 
and the pendant, patient hazel cones, hung since September, are 
swelling, lengthening, feeling the premonition of that sunny hour 
when tiny fresh-born red flowers shall star the twigs below, opening 
to catch their amorous shower of pollen dust. 

The wild wet trees stretch out their arms to me. The swirling song 
of the storm calls to some dim, long-forgotten instinct, which is sud- 
denly unleashed. I am athirst for the unencumbered impact of the 
rain. 

* * * * * *~ * * * * 

We shall not be forever shut away. Some day we shall lie, in 
part, out there, beaten into the pregnant soil, summoned and started 
upward again. Why not now, when the blood is athrill with con- 
scious memory and foreknowledge? Not for long can we escape the 
grinding earth. To evade the virile elements is to be overcome the 
sooner. Is there no matching force with force? no avoidable pen- 
alty laid upon the shinking soul? Is the frail body always to be 
arrayed in futile power against inevitable nature? Or shall the tem- 
pest shock, the scorch of suns, the rude benign tempering of the 
sky, teach us to wield a mightier power—the sensuous, joyous con- 
tact with primal vitality leading us on and on—the flesh and blood 
mingling with the earth’s rejuvenation impersonal, prayerful, im- 
mortal? I have a vision of a form standing free to the sky, clothed 
with the darkness, absorbed, pervaded, gathered into the ardent 
teeming night. I step out into the dark and the rain. 

* cas * * * ” * * K x 

Sweet wet balm of bough and branch, fragrant as the perfumed 
mouth of a child. Elastic, aromatic cling of earth about my feet— 
cushioned damp of leaves, slippery curve of roots. I go softly 
through the jungled dark, with sinuous progress, harking back to 
furtive kin. My shoulders are mantled in running scarves of rain. 
I know the rounded madrofio’s cool broad pleasure in the streaming 
runnels. My hands, my breath, pass from tree to tree. Here is a 
chestnut sister, and there a sequoia brother. Almost blinded by 
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stinging lances of rain, yet have my night-eyes come to their own, in 
one short moment arousing their dormant power. 

There is substance to this rich, reeking dark. Murky folds lie 
close. I am upheld in shadow. I lean against the ebon dark, and in 
the touch a nameless content. I only know to be thus enfolded, ef- 
faced, is infinitely soothing. 

There are different gradations in the total blackness. There, a 
surface veiling of inky atmosphere, pinned down, stabbed, by the 
piercing rain, twitched by the wind-racked trees. There, a ponderous 
demarcation, dense and immovable as the mountain-side. Now the 
vaporous tenour is unmoored, driven before the walled moisture, ris- 
ing black against black, drifting up from hollow to hollow, moving 
over a dark slope. The pin-point eyes of a shrew-mouse shift and 
blink. Fox-fires glow wierdly bright. For the moment I would be 
wounded, stunned, under a sudden glare of light. 

The dark oily flight of an owl comes down the black wind. Over 
and through all, the soaking, palpable darkness, penetrating deep, 
deep, to the heart of the earth. 

Vision may sometimes sleep in the sun, while it wakens to widest 
revelation in utter darkness. Thus I am rapt in a trance-like accept- 
ance of opening cavernous depths, crypts of decyphered gloom, 
yielding hollows of velvet obscurity that go down, down to the roots 
of things. I know the creative dark, lulling, melting, changing. In 
fierce exaltation, in savage fecundity, drawing the earth into swoon- 
ing, rapturous, engulfing oblivion—conceiving for fuller life out here, 
my worshipping heart so near, in the dark and the rain. 

Good night. I have said my prayer with the forest; stood to teh 
dark and the rain; cast my voice on the storm. Though my body 
shall lie in heavy slumber, my petition has gone on, caught and 
carried in the surge of the trees, whirled in high vortex over the 
mountain, drifting in black mists through the fertile night. Acknowl- 
edged, answered, in the drip of the rain. Forever recurring—a part 
of the cycled recessional, with the whole earth, it calls and calls again 
—Renewal—Renewal. 

Brookdale, Santa Cruz County, Cal. 





THE CHALLENGE 
By RUBY BAUGHMAN. 


EFORE my vagrant feet the mountain flings 
Its huge, brown gauntlet of defiance grim, 
Flaunting from base to distant hazy rim, 
A challenge to the joy that battle brings, 
Leaving the sloping foot-trail’s wanderings, 
I struggle past the ridge of pine-trees prim, 
By brush-bound ways, up through the shadows slim 
Of tall rocks where the gray cloud softly clings. 
At length, upon the lofty summit’s face, 
Where lichen-gray stone forms a couch uncouth, 
Breath-spent, of victory wanting every trace, 
Heart throbbing as with bounding blood of youth, 
My triumph over weariness wins place, 
As when one toils his own way to the truth. 
Butte, Montana. 
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RED SEVENS 
By R. C. PITZER. 
JINGS on trays,” Gove said, laying his hand of cards on 
the Navajo blanket spread before the camp-fire. “You 
called me; can you beat it?” He eagerly leaned for- 
ward in the dusk until his head overhung the little heap 
of silver coins in the center of the blanket. The red 
firelight played over his young and eager face, and an aspen log 
snapped, suddenly casting a shower of sparks overhead. 

Seated cross-legged on the farther edge of the worn blanket, a 
tall blond man with impassive features and filmy blue eyes laid his 
cards on the deck without speaking. 

“Ah, beat you!” Gove cried, with a little laugh of triumph. “Don’t 
ever bluff me, my boy! I’m a roarer at draw-poker, if I do say it.” 
His earth-cracked hands closed over the money. ‘‘That’s my third 
pot, Finberg,” he crowed, “and three times running at that. You'll 
have to brace up.” 

The other had taken the deck, and his long, thin fingers shuffled 
the cards. “My luck always runs badly just at first,” he said. “I'll 
make doings in a little bit.” He handed the deck across and laid 
down a tweny-five cent piece. “My ante,” he droned; “two bits. 
Let’s raise the limit.” 

“Can't,” Gove laughed, “until I get more of your coin. My 
pardner and I are rather on the raw edge financially.” 

Finberg pursed his thin lips. “That’s hard on me,” he said. “If 
I had known I wouldn’t have suggested this game. A man’s last 
play always hoodoos me. I guess I'll be content to quit when I lose 
a hundred. Your pardner has ridden up to Cape Horn, you say ?” 

“Yes, we ran short on dried fruits and baking powder. He went 
to stock up and get our mail.” The cards were cut and dealt. 

“Jack-pot ?” Finberg suggested, merely glancing at his hand. 

“You're a game one,” Gove said, shoving the cards across and 
adding a half-dollar to the pot. “If I had lost three jacks running, 
I’d be content to play straight draw-poker for a while.” 

“Too slow,” Finberg commented, shuffling in his turn. “I hope 
your pardner—what’s his name ?—Prugh—brings some whisky with 
him. I’m entirely out, and I’d like to buy a bottle.” 

“Wait till I go broke and I'll stake the liquor,” Gove returned. 
“Can’t open the pot. Sweeten it two bits.” The deal passed. 

“Excuse me for mentioning it,” Finberg said in a moment. “Of 
course we started this game as an amusement, but it has grown into 
the real thing. So long as it was penny-ante it didn’t matter, but I 
feel as if I’m taking a rather unfair advantage. You see, I’m an 
old player—a professional, in fact, as you’ve probably guessed— 
though, like you, I’m out on a prospecting hike. Now, you uncon- 
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sciously give me points that I'll have to take advantage of if the 
play gets heavy. I know, for instance, that you can open the pot 
this deal, but you haven’t a good hand. Jacks to aces, I should say. 
It happens that I'l] have to open it myself.” He laid a dollar with 
the other money. “One card,” he added, 

Gove looked chagrined as he dealt. “The expression on my face, 
I suppose?” he queried. 

“Exactly. You get too interested; no man can control his facial 
muscles unless he keeps an impassive mental attitude. Open it for 
the limit,” he added. 

Gove hesitated. “I’ve told you too much about my hand,” he 
said at last, laying it down. “Take the pot.” 

Finberg displayed a pain of knaves, carefully mingling the other 
three cards with the deck. “My openers,” he said. “I notice you 
always show your full hand. It isn’t necessary, and it lets your op- 
ponent size up your method of bluffing—if you bluff.” 

The deal passed again, and for a time the two sat quietly, merely 
breaking the silence to make their plays. Rather wild and savage 
they seemed in the mingled shadows of evening, and the palpitating 
firelight, their features now distinct, and now shadowy and vague. 
Below the fire a creek purled, and beyond the narrow flat a heavily 
wooded mountain towered skyward, its black top dimming against the 
dusk heaven. Behind them the bare and rocky slope slowly ascended 
into chorusing spruces, which hid their hill from view, but a little 
glimmer among the trees there betrayed Finberg’s camp, and, with 
the spasmodic jingle of burros’ bells, added a hint of life to the forest. 

“Ever been at Cape Horn?” Finberg suddenly inquired during a 
pause in the game. 

“No; we came into this country from the Black Valley district. 
Been prospecting and working north all summer. Hadn’t found a 
smell of gold until a few weeks ago. Got good claims now, with 
assessments and recording done, and we’re hunting for more. What's 
Cape Horn like, anyway?” 

“Nothing but a couple of stores, a saloon, a ranch, two wagon- 
roads and a string of burro trails. I was going to ask you about a 
grave there—old pardner of mine—Billy Hicksey. He stopped at 
the Cape one night, got the D. T.’s, and cashed in. They planted 
him behind the saloon, but nobody knew his name. I met a fellow 
named Creede last month who told me about it, and from the descrip- 
tion I’m sure it was Hicksey. I’m going over now to put up some 
sort of a head-board. Creede said he stuck up a box-top and painted 
‘Bill’ on it, along with some impromptu poetry, The present obitu- 
ary is: 

‘He didn’t have no other name, 
But this one served the purpose just the same.’ 
Rather farcical ?” 
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“Or ghastly,” Gove said; “it’s according to how you look at it— 
I'll open the pot. A dollar.” 

“And I'll stay in. Three cards.——I was prospecting in the Win- 
nacosta district when the news of Hicksey’s death brought me over 
here. I’m digging holes as I trail, but I haven’t found anything prom- 
ising as yet.—You go the limit? A dollar better.” 

The betting went on monotonously. Gove called, and Finberg 
displayed his hand. 

“Take it away,” Gove said; “you’ve got me skinned. There’s my 
openers ; two pair, aces up. Your deal.—Aren’t you a ’varsity man?” 

“Beloit, 84. I chose it for the color—old gold.—Ante up, you’re 
shy.—But it’s little good I got from it. Learnt to play poker pretty 
well. I took the wrong course. Should have gone in for some- 
thing solid—I cover your ante. Cards?” 

“One. You drew two?—I’m Columbia, ’o2, I didn’t even learn 
to play poker well, as you see.—Dammit, take the pot !—Fell in love 
with a Barnard girl and came West to dig up the big gold—My 
deal, isn’t it?—I still get letters from her, but I guess she'll make a 
fortune about fifty years before I do. She has a bunch of business 
relatives who are trying to marry her off, though she still sticks to 
me. If I win out soon, she'll come West.” 

“Make it a jack-pot?” Finberg suggested again. ‘But that’s 
everybody’s story, my boy. The girl I was sweet on was ruined by 
the worst scoundrel in Wisconsin. He deserted her in a year, leav- 
ing her and the baby to starve. _I heard he had come out here and 
turned gambler. That’s one reason I’m in the business. If I ever 
meet up with him I'll send him hot-foot to hell. His name is Rook 
Busteed. Ever heard of him?” 

“No, can’t say I have.” Gove looked up with a glimmer of interest 
at Finberg’s impassive face. “I hope you find him.” 

“Oh, I will some day; no doubt of it at all. I thought perhaps 
you might know him. I generally ask. It’s a monomania of mine. 
Forget it—Can you open the pot?” 

“No; sweeten it a quarter.—Say, you are a little ahead of me, 
aren't you?” 

“Yes, I have the best of it so far. Don’t play too heavily, and 
if we’re anything like even we'll quit when your pardner returns 
He ought to be here now. Horn is only about ten miles north.— 
Good Lord!’ He pursed his lips and stared at his cards with a dis- 
tinct frown on his face, the first sign of emotion he had exhibited 
since the game began. 

“T open the pot,” Gove said promptly. Finberg hesitated, hemmed, 
and counted the money on the blanket. “Twelve dollars,” he re- 
flected ; “I'll let you have it, I guess.” He uneasily laughed. “Fact 
is,” he continued, “a man who gambles much grows superstitious, 
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and I'll have to plead guilty of throwing up a game when I had 
three of a kind in my hand.” 

“Eh?” Gove exclaimed. “Three of a kind? Sevens, too. Why, 
I had only my usual two pair, tens on trays. You'd have beaten me 
hollow.” He gleefully gathered the money. 

Finberg pushed out two cards from the rest—the pair of red 
sevens. “Never heard the gamblers’ superstition regarding these 
boys?” he inquired. “It’s not many professionals who will play a 
hand that has the red sevens in it. When they do— Well, the last 
time I saw Billy Hicksey alive was down in Pine Creek at Bell’s old 
hotel. Hicksey was playing draw-poker with a half-dozen of us. It 
was a jack-pot, and the stakes had grown pretty big when I opened 
the pot. Hicksey had exactly the hand I held a moment ago—three 
sevens—two of them red. I saw that he hesitated, but finally he 
stayed in. He drew the other seven, Held four of a kind and just 
about cleaned me out. That hand won him three thousand dollars 
—and where is he now? Dead of the bug-jumps, and buried. No, 
I don’t play red sevens.” 

Gove laughed with a rather jarring tone of superiority, “I'd 
play them in a minute,” he returned, “and for two thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine dollars less than three thousand. By your 
own showing it was whisky that killed your friend, and not a pair 
of playing cards.” 

Finberg hunched his shoulders. “God knows!” he returned. “I 
saw French Michaud play a pair of red sevens years ago, holding 
them against Jim Bell; and the Platte Valley vigilantes—that was 
in the old boom days, of course—lynched Bell the same night for 
using crooked faro-boxes. He didn’t hold the hand, but he played 
in the game. Red sevens always get some one of the players, though 
not necessarily the one who holds them.—Jack it again? No? Well, 
I’m quite willing to play it, though I have a liking for jack-pots. 
Give me one card.—I once saw a fellow shot near the old Ute reser- 
vation, who had played a full-house made from three deuces and 
those two deadly red sevens. It was in Thompson’s saloon in Buf- 
faloburg.—It’s your bet. The limit, eh? I'll pass it back to you— 
The man was a tin-horn sport from Denver. He got Indian Har- 
rison and Whisky Evans into a game, using a marked deck on them, 
and stacked himself a full-house. Harrison spotted the crooked work 
and shot him five times, every bullet in the man’s heart. Harrison 
was a fine shot. But when we looked at that fellow’s hand the red 
sevens were there.” 

While Finberg gossiped, the two men had been betting back and 
forth, each one raising the preceding bet to the full limit. Gove’s 
face was flushed, his eyes snapped, and he fidgeted in excitement, pay- 
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ing no attention to Finberg’s monotonous flow of talk. But the 
professional gambler betrayed no interest in the game. 

“T saw one other case,” he quietly continued, as he raised Gove’s 
bet, “down in Tombstone. There was a greaser there—” 

“Hell!” Gove ejaculated, searching his pockets. “I’m cleaned out 
of silver. Wait a minute.” He opened his shirt, exposing a broad 
white chest, and fumbled at his waist, bringing a brown money-belt 
to view. “There’s two hundred here,” ‘he said, “all in gold eagles. 
I’m acting as banker for Zeb Prugh. Sixty of this is mine; the 
rest is his.” He extracted three twenty-dollar gold pieces and 
strapped the belt about his waist again. “Count me out twenty dol- 
lars from the pot,’ he ordered, “and I'll put one of these gold 
pieces in.” 

Finberg complied and the betting continued. It was evident that 
each man held, or fancied that he held, or else was positive that 
the other did not hold, an excellent hand. But, before Gove’s silver 
was all gone into the pot he began to hesitate. “I'll call you,” he said. 

Finberg displayed his cards. “Hearts,” he responded; “a color 
flush. Can you beat it?” 

Gove half rose and sat with a smothered oath. “It’s all yours,” 
he grunted. “Confound the luck! I thought you were bluffing. And 
I had a fine hand myself. Take it away—take it away. Damned if 
I don’t go broke before I quit, anyhow. I wish I could use Prugh’s 
money. That ’u’d fix you.” 

Finberg shook his head. “I don’t do that sort of business,” he 
returned firmly. “I'll win your money if I can, but we'll stop there. 
I’m straight.” 

Gove flushed. “I had no intention of robbing Prugh,” he stiffly 
returned. “It was but a natural wish to have enough capital to give 
me a good chance of winning. You should see I’m not that sort 
of a chap.” 

“I beg your pardon,” Finberg returned with more natural life in 
his voice than he had yet exposed. “I’m an ass. Of course I can see 
that you are straight as a pine. Your deal.” 

The talk flagged, and for some time they played in silence, while 
Gove steadily lost. Twilight deepened into black night. Finberg 
rose, threw a spruce stump on the fire, and resumed his seat. The 
stump roared and hissed. White light swallowed the red blaze of the 
fir fire, and the camp scene stood out in clear relief against the dark- 
ness. Still, no matter who dealt, or in what the betting consisted, 
Gove steadily lost; and at last he threw down the deck with a hearty 
curse, scattering the cards over the blanket and on the ground. 

Finberg pocketed his winnings and took out a cigar-case. 
“Smoke ?” he asked. “Don’t take it hard, Gove; it’s all in a lifetime. 
Tell you what I'll do. You own a half interest in this prospecting 
outfit, don’t you?” 
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Gove gloomily nodded as he picked up a burning twig and lighted 
his cigar. 

“Want to stake it? If Prugh is a square fellow, I wouldn’t mind 
going into cahoots with him. What’s your half worth?” 

“Gove mentally computed. “About one hundred and fifty,” he 
said, finally, “including blankets, grub, pack horses and my saddle- 
horse and saddle. But that doesn’t include any claims Prugh and 
I may have taken up together before to-night.” 

“Of course not. Any claims would be yours and Prugh’s, I'll 
stake a hundred and fifty against your half interest in this outfit, if 
you want me to. Make it one game, a jack-pot and show-down. If 
you lose I refund fifty dollars to help you on your feet again. I 
don’t believe in putting a man out. If I lose I quit playing for 
tonight. Agreeable?” 

“Well, I'll go you!’ Gove recklessly exclaimed. 

Finberg gathered the scattered cards and counted them. “All 
here,” he announced. ‘Want to count?” Gove shook his head nega- 
tively, and Finberg shuffled the deck, in a moment tossing a card to 
Gove and another to himself. “King,” he said, looking at Gove’s 
card; “you deal.” He passed the deck and counted out a hundred 
and fifty dollars in gold. “You can’t very Well put your stake on 
the table,” he observed, smiling. Gove laid the deck on the blanket 
without speaking, and Finberg cut. 

“Can’t open,” the gambler announced after glancing at his hand. 

“Nor I.” The deck was passed to Finberg and shuffled, cut and 
dealt. Neither could open the jack-pot, and again Gove dealt. 

“Nothing doing,” Finberg announced. 

Gove hesitated for the slightest perceptible instant of time. “I'll 
open it,” he said, keeping his voice normal by a muscular effort: 
“Cards?” 

“I’ve got a very bum hand,” Finberg returned with nonchalance. 
“T guess I'll trust to luck and draw four.” 

Gove dealt them, and then gave himself one card. 

“Show down,” Finberg said, exposing his hand. ‘‘You’re a hoodoo 
dealer to yourself, my boy. I held up an ace; you gave me the 
other three. Four aces. I guess the pot’s mine.” 

Gove stood erect, white-lipped and nervous. This time he did 
not swear. It was with an effort that he merely nodded. He even 
forgot to display his hand, as the custom is, to show his opponent 
the cards necessary for opening the jack-pot. 

Finberg looked up with a slight shadow of commiseration on his 
face. “Luck is an uncertain proposition,” he inanely remarked ; and 
took a hundred dollars, leaving the other fifty on the blanket. 
“There’s the rebate,” he smiled. “It may take you to a fortune. 
Quien sabe?” Noticing that Gove had not shown his cards, the 
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gambler leaned over and picked up the hand. “How badly did I 
beat you?” he asked, displaying them. “Hello!” He was actually 
startled. The cards were a full-house—three kings and a pair of 
sevens—red sevens. 

“Gove!” Finberg cried in genuine distress as he stood and placed 
a hand on the young man’s shoulder. “Did you open the pot with 
those red sevens? I warned you about playing a hand like that. I’d 
rather have lost my pile than have been in this game. If it doesn’t 
mean you, it means me.” 

Gove kicked a charred log into the fire and turned with a clear 
face. “Yes, I know you warned me,” he said, “but I had two pairs, 
kings on sevens, and it was too good a hand to pass up. I drew the 
other king. If you hadn’t had such infernal luck I’d have won. But 
I’m sorry if it worries you, old man. Neither of us is in any danger. 
Don’t make your will.” 

“That’s to be seen,” Finberg insisted. “One of us will regret you 
played those sevens.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Gove laughed, having regained control of 
himself again. “If I go out, put over me an obituary, ‘He held 
red sevens and lost.’ If it’s you, I'll see that you get a good funeral 
somehow, with all the trimmings. I believe Pugh has a little whisky 
in the tent. Will you drink with me?” 

“With pleasure.” Finberg glanced at his watch. “If you aren’t 
afraid, I won’t be, either; devil take the hindmost. What’s become 
of that pardner of yours? or of mine, rather? How will he take 
matters, I wonder? Is he the executioner ?” 

“He’s an easy-going chap.” Gove stopped on his way to the low 
A-tent. “TI believe I hear a horse down the trail now,” he added. 

Finberg stepped out of the circle of fire-light and stared. A 
horse’s hoofs clattered over loose stones in the creek-bed. 

“Oh-ho!” Gove called. “That you, Zeb?” 

“Yeh, this is me, Bub,” some one returned out of the darkness. 
The voice had a forced and unnatural lugubriousness about it; and, 
without speaking again, the rider came into the fire-light, drew rein, 
dismounted and lifted a bulky sack from the horse’s loins. His 
full, healthy, humorous face was drawn down into funereal gloom, 
and he looked at Gove with commiserating sympathy. 

“What’s the matter?” Gove asked in alarm. “You look like you 
had heard of your whole family’s extinction.” 

Prugh opened the mouth of his sack and reached his hands into 
it. “Hod-de, friend,” he said, looking up and nodding at Finberg. 
Paper parcels ruffled under his rough touch. “Got a bottle o’ cham- 
pagne in here,” he casually announced, “an’ a pint o’ French brandy. 
Git out the tin cups, Bubby.” 

“What?” Gove asked. “Champagne? French brandy?” 
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“Been breaking a bank?” Finberg laughed. “Champagne up here? 
It sounds unreal.” 

“It'll sparkle reel enough. I got it fr’m a’ Eastern tourist outfit 
that’s ridin’ around in camp-wagons observin’ nature and us folks. 
They didn’t want to sell it at first, though I offered as high as 
twenty dollars. But when I explained what I wanted it for they 
was sure sympathisin’ an’ friendly, and they gave me the bottle. 
Wouldn't take no pay at all.” 

“Sympathising? What you wanted it for?” Gove echoed, return- 
ing with the cups. “What has happened, man? Don’t beat about the 
bush all day.” 

“Various things have happened,” Pugh replied. “After I got the 
mail I was that down in the mouth that I went into the Cape Horn 
saloon and bucked the tiger. That’s what kept me so long. I’ve been 
playing faro.” 

Finberg laughed loudly. “Well! well!” he cried, “if luck isn’t a 
fanciful dame! Broke the bank!” 

“Not me. The man that owns the game is goin’ to ride down 
here to-morrow mornin’ and have me settle up. And in the mean- 
time— Say, Bub,” he turned to Gove with the champagne bottle. 
“Here, you want to drink hearty. This man an‘ me won't care if 
you don’t leave none. Just put the whole quart where it'll act on 
the heart. I’ve got— I’ve got some bad news. I’ve got two hunks 
of bad news, but I reckon the first hunk’ll hit you so hard you won’t 
notice t’other one.” 

“T knew it!” Finberg exclaimed. “That damned pair of red 
sevens !” 

‘““He’s been playin’ red sevens?’ Pugh’s jaw dropped as he stared 
at his partner. ‘That explains it all. Why, you burro, you’ve done 
gone an’ killed her last month.” ; 

“Her?” Gove’s hand went to his neck. 

“T got a letter,” Prugh stammered, opening his pocket-book; “‘it’s 
been waitin’ almost a month at Cape Horn, A letter for you fr’m 
New York.—Now, hurry up an’ wade into that champagne; that’s 
what | got it for.” 

“Give me!” Gove extended his hand. 

“It’s got a black border.” 

Gove snatched the envelope, tore it open, and hastily devoured 
the short note. “It’s not Carrie! She’s not dead, she—” He limply 
sat on a rock and burst into laughter—merriment of relief, of in- 
expressible, triumphant joy, with a chord of eager longing running 
through it. 

“IT shouldn’t laugh,” he said at last; “it’s not respectful, perhaps. 
But, man, I'll send for her as soon as we can reach a telegraph 
office. We'll be married in Denver. You fellows will have to come 
along!” He sprang up and caught Prugh by the arm. “An old 
grand-aunt and spinster extraordinary of mine has died without a 
will. I’m her heir. She hated me like poison. I inherit about fifty 
thousand dollars. Carrie will come out and marry me. We won't 
have to sell our claims. By golly, we can work them ourselves!” 

Prugh emitted a barbaric whoop, caught Gove in his arms, and 
circled the camp-fire, while Finberg looked on amusedly. 

“We've found some mighty rich ore, maybe,” Prugh confided to 
Finberg, as he danced past. “Wow, Bub! we'll pack up tomorrow!” 
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Gove suddenly stopped in his dance. “Jo!” he said softly, “I'd 
forgotten. I haven't any outfit.” 

Prugh, too, stopped in embarrassment. “I kind of forgot my sec- 
ond piece of bad news,” he said. 

The two men stared at each other. 

“T’ve been playing poker with Finberg here,” Gove explained. “I 
lost my money and my share in this camp outfit. I’ve got fifty dol- 
lars and my clothes.” 

“But you didn’t play my money?” Prugh anxiously inquired. 

“No, of course not.” 

“Tt’d have been all right, only I need it. This is funny. This 
is reel funny!” Prugh sat on the Navajo blanket and threw his hat 
aside. “As I said afore,” he explained, ‘havin’ got that there black 
letter, which I sure thought meant your girl’s disease, I went melly- 
colic an’ bucked the tiger. I lost all the coin I had on me, an’ after 
explainin’ to the dealer that you had my cash, he reckoned he c’u’d 
trust me, so I kept on playin’. I lost all except fifty plunks—I 
reckoned I’d keep that much to git out o’ the country on—an’ then 
I staked my interest in this here camp outfit an’ lost it. But your 
a’nt sure saved our bacon.” 

“Lucky dogs,” Finberg said, shaking hands with them. “Let’s 
have the champagne. It seems that you’re not my pardner, after all, 
and this fara dealer is. He will make me do all the work, I sup- 
pose. What’s his name? I may know him.” 

“A feller named Busteed,” Prugh answered ; “Rook Busteed.” 

Finberg’s eyes went almost shut. “Rook!” he said. ‘“Busteed!” 

“But that’s the man you’re hunting for!’ Gove cried in amazement. 

“Yes,” Finberg softly returned. “Yes, that’s the hell-hound!” 

Denver, Colo. 





THE MYSTERY 
(In a Petrified Forest.) 
By S. I. DARLING. 


LAY my hand upon this prostrate form 
And feel no life astir along the veins 
Once thrilling to the anthem of the storm, 
Slow swelling in the softly-dripping rains. 
Cold, gray and moveless, where it fell it lies, 
Weighted with all the longing of the earth 
To reach the strength and glory of the skies, 
Heavy with earth’s despair, its worth 
In strangeness, more than beauty, now. 

Gently I brush the veiling dust and gaze, 

As I have looked and wondered how 

A face once loved had caught the secret ways 

Of fixity eternal, born of change, 

Wrought by the chemistry no man ordained. 
Earth, thou art wonderful! God, thou art strange! 
And yet, what power to cheer hath either gained ? 
That was the child, and this the waving tree 





Some yesterday, were things of life, men said, 
That fed and drank and moved, strong-limbed and free! 
Hide them again! Now are these truly—dead! 

Dimond, Cal. 
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THE APPLES OF HESPERIDES 
By GERTRUDE DIX. 

L the winter long the house of Martinez was tightly 
packed by a brown brood, keeping warm by comfort- 
able proximity, like birds in a nest. But as soon as the 
rains were over the swarm flocked out into the open, 
bearing pots and pans and kitchen stove and other 
furniture—all to find summer quarters on the flat space beside the 
creek which ran close by the family dwelling. Hanging her utensils 
on nails driven into the pine-trees, and filling her kettles directly from 
the stream, Mrs. Martinez felt all the benefits of a complete change 
of air, and even the old cook-stove—that Moloch of which she was 
the faithful, though often weary, priestess—puffed into the limpid 
atmosphere with an amiable vigor. The olive-skinned children, with 
the fever of Spring in their veins, ran and shouted in so many places 
at once that they appeared to multiply themeslves into uncountable 
numbers. Like their friend, the creek, they never ceased to shout, 
sing and dance, and to make themselves busy at every conceivable 
occupation short of attendance at the school at Murphy’s Flat, where 
they were contemned and assailed as Greasers by the noble American 
youth of the camp. Only at sundown, when Mr. Martinez returned 
from the mine, and the wind blew cold from the mountains, they 
hugged the house again, dropping one by one into their lairs as their 
father made his nightly music on the violin and the Cornish organ in 
the little parlor. 

On the day of such a “move-out’”—a warm, glorious day in March 
—when all were enjoying their first meal in the open, two of the 
agile boys leaped from their places at sight of a tall old man wending 
slowly along the opposite side of the creek. He stopped to ask them 
some question in a voice that was drowned by the rush of the stream, 
and dinner was suspended while interested politeness superseded 
even the hunger stimulated by the morning’s work. Only when 
the stranger, evidently tired and way-worn, had been persuaded by 
little Joe to cross the bridge of rocks and loose pieces of board, and 
had been invited to seat himself at the table, did anyone feel at liberty 
to fall to again. Mrs. Martinez heaped his plate with steaming food 
from the pot, and many pairs of eyes sent furtive glances at the grave 
old man who had the air of a traveler and who seemed to have come 








a very long way. 

He was very tired, so tired that he could not eat, and when the 
children had expanded into space Mrs. Martinez pressed him to 
stay and rest. If he would spend the night the barn was comfort- 
able with a fresh load of hay and he could start refreshed the next 
morning. The old man thanked her, almost compelled by his ex- 
treme weariness to accept her hospitality. Even as he sat in the 
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chair under the pines he fell asleep. When he woke he begged her 
pardon for having fallen into a doze and told her that he was going 
to see his old friend, Dick Steele, above Murphy’s, about the plant- 
ing of an apple-orchard. In the early days they had paid a dollar 
apiece for apples a Chinaman had brought into Jacksonville. They 
were cheaper now, but there was always a good living in raising 
fruit. The little woman smiled, uncritical and sympathetic, and 
opening his bundle he showed her a packet of apple-seeds he had 
saved from a very fine apple—apples that grew in the mountains of 
Washington—of a beautiful golden color. 

“Look as if they’d got the gold out of the ground, ma’am,” 
he said. 

“Ah, gold!” sighed Mrs. Martinez. “Sometimes I think it’s a 
curse. My husband works in the Bullion. I often wish he wasn’t a 
miner. Last week the rock fell on Manuel Perez and he was killed.” 

“Ay, ay,” returned the old man, gazing at the seeds. “It’s better 
to grow things. Mining’s dangerous! But mark me, the sea is 
worst of all! I’ve been a sea-captain and I know. There’s no gold 
in the sea—only what’s been sunk in the good ships that have gone 
down. Long ago I was told to steer clear of water, but I wouldn't 
listen and my two good ships, the Sparkling Nugget and the Golden 
Queen, are both at the bottom. The sea took everything—every- 
thing I had.” 

“And now you’ve come back to the mountains,” said Mrs. Marti- 





nez, wonderingly. 

“Ay, I came back.” His face grew ashen as with the shadow of 
some recent unexpected blow. “I thought I could wash out a dollar 
a day on the Bar while my apple trees were growing.” 

“What bar?” 

“Think o’ that! You never heard of it! Why, old Moccasin on 
the Tuolumne. Men used to be working on it as thick as bees. But 
now it’s gone! I wouldn't believe it till I saw it with my own eyes. 
Ay, sea-water or river-water—it’s all the same.” 

After this he had little more to say till he cheered up on the arrival 
of Mr. Martinez. Huge, dark, splendid of frame and full of fine 
natural courtesy, Martinez moved with a ponderous dignity and the 
air of a Spanish Grandee. Seated beside him at the table, the Cap- 
tain—Captain Starbuck was his name—with the children wide-eyed 
and listening, told them how he had run away to sea; rounded the 
Cape; come to ’Frisco in ’50, and hit the trail for the gold-fields 
with the rest of the crew. Then, as the wind blew cold along the 
creek, Martinez led the way to the house. His immense presence 
almost filled the tiny parlor, but there was just room for his wife 
and the Captain, while the children, squatting on their brown toes, 
overflowed about the door and upon the veranda. And the Captain 
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continued to talk of the old days. When he had returned a week ago 
to Jacksonville, the camp had looked pretty much the same and 
nothing had been altered in the hotel. Did Martinez know it? Had 
he ever noticed in the picture in the saloon, of Washington with the 
eagle and the flags, the bit of sticking-plaster over George’s left eve- 
brow? Well, he had put it there forty-seven years ago, just after 
the picture had been painted by an artist that had done it to pay 
his board-bill. It was in ’52. Kangaroo Jim had come in and 
started shooting off his mouth because the eagle wasn’t bald-headed 
like those he had seen in Colorado. He had wanted to put a bullet 
through the bird. but the bullet had hit Washington instead. Yes, 
everything had been much the same in Jacksonville except that 
the Bar had gone. Now he was going to see about planting an or- 
chard. Did Martinez know Dick Steele who lived above Murphy’s? 

Martinez, as his wife glanced at him, seemed to be distressed. 
But after a moment's hesitation he merely nodded his assent and 
changed the drift of the conversation. When, however, the Cap- 
tain had been lighted to bed in the barn, where quilts had been spread 
for him upon the hay, he returned to the parlor and took down his 
violin with a frown, telling his wife that Dick Steele was dead—had 
died three months ago. Then he began to play, as he always did 
when he was troubled. First the music was a march, a journey—the 
journey, sober yet full of hope, of an old man returning to the 
scenes of his youth. Then it changed to the minor. It told of the 
wanderings of one who had come back to find only the ghosts of dead 
friends and half-forgotten things. It conjured up the weary figure 
seeking in vain upon the river-bank, to the harsh sound of the cruel 
river that had washed away the Bar. Then came the journey once 
more. The old man, reviving as he had done again and again after 
the rebuffs of his life, was going up into the mountains to seek the 
old comrade of his youth—to plant his orchard—but as he went he 
was weary. He had grown old and very tired. Then suddenly the 
music’s lagging pilgrimage broke off short into ugly discords. Ro- 
sita Martinez gave a little cry. Her heart was full of pity. It was 
terrible that the knowledge of death must destroy the last hope of 
the old man! But Martinez did not end so. He drew his bow over 
the strings in sweet and tender notes. Only Rosita was still trou- 
bled and the discords haunted her. 

But the next day, and for many days that followed, Captain 
Starbuck seemed to have forgotten entirely about Dick Steele and his 
errand. Like a child he sat among the children, engrossed in a new 
occupation. He was making them ships. With a sharp jack-knife, 
with pieces of oak and pine, with string, with all the odds and ends 
of material they showered upon him, he fashioned three-masted 
brigs and schooners, complete in every detail. The boys paddled in 
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the creek, constructing a harbor, making a smooth pool where they 
could swim in safety, and as the days slipped by the Captain and 
his ships seemed to be a part of their lives—as integral a part as 
their mother and the cook-stove and the cow they took turns to milk. 
Nor did the Captain ever speak of going away—only talking vaguely 
sometimes of writing to his daughter in Seattle. As the ships multi- 
plied in number, little Joe, who was his special friend, conceived a 
plan for his advantage. One day he appeared before him, fresh from 
his mother’s hands, in best suit, with hair plastered on his forehead, 
and two of the ships in neat three-cornered wrappings. 

“Capitano,” he said, “I am going to sell these to the men in the 
stage at Big Oak Flat. Then you will have money to buy wax and 
good lumber and fine string for more ships. Yes, and stamps, too, 
so’s you can write to your daughter in Seattle.” 

The Captain started at the last word. “Seattle!” he said. ‘“Seat- 
tle! I don’t want to go back to Seattle—never no more.” 

“No,” said little Joe. “Not go back—only write. That is a grand 
ship you are making now, Capitano. I will get five dollars for it.” 
And he ran joyously on his errand. 

suit the Captain’s hands trembled so that the rigging hung limp 
from the spars, and he accidentally knocked off the bowsprit and 
could not fix it again. Seattle! He had come from Seattle to work 
on the Bar. And the Bar was gone! He had to find something else 
to do for a living now—something else. But he had forgotten every- 
thing—wasting his time, making ships for the children! What was 
it he had intended to do? He held his head in his hands trying to 
remember. He went into the barn, took down his bundle which was 
hanging from a nail, and unfastened it to see what it contained. 
There was his money—his good clothes—his shirts—his packet of 
apple seeds. Yes, yes! He was going up to Dick Steele to see his 
orchard before planting one of his own. And he must lose no more 
time. He refastened his bundle and stole out. Some of the children 
were lighting the stove for the noon-day meal. The sight of them 
all, with their mother at work in the midst, distressed him. He hated 
to go away without a word of good-bye, yet all their oustretched 
hands and protests would delay him, and he must go at once. He 
would come back and make more ships when he had got his orchard 
started. He went down to the creek and placed his last and not quite 
finished ship in the basin in which the others rode at anchor; then, 
taking the trail that led alongside the water, threated silently and 





swiftly upward. 

Often he looked back, foreseeing that the children would run 
after him, and when he heard their shouts he dived into some 
thick brush and hid till they abandoned their search. Pressing on 
as fast as he could go, he realized that he had been losing strength 
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ever since he had come back to the mountains. It must have been 
because he had been idling at the Martinez place instead of attending 
to business. He wondered how long he had been there—whether 
days or weeks he could not recollect, but, thank God, Spring was 
not over! When he had left Jacksonville the rains had barely ceased, 
and among all the leafless branches only the almond trees had been 
dressed in their pink-white blossom. Now, as he neared Murphy’s, 
he could see blossom everywhere, and all the world glittered and 
danced and sang as when Spring is in her prime. Fearing lest he 
should be noticed, he skirted round the camp, and then, joining his 
old friend, the creek, again, sat down under some trees to rest. Again 
he hastened, but, as the day declined, he was forced to realize that 
he should not reach Dick Steele’s that night. As darkness fell he 
happened upon a ranch, where he paid for supper and a bed. He 
was pleased that the people there were very taciturn, and asked him 
no questions. 

The next day he started cheerfully, his goal within measurable 
distance, but after a little while his spirits flagged, and from time 
to time he would find himself forgetting and have to make an effort 
to remember whither he was going. How he finished his journey 
he did not know. He seemed to fight his way through a darkness 
that descended on him, though he knew quite well the sun was shin- 
ing. Even with his feet upon a trail that he remembered and was 
glad to find not obliterated, this darkness that could be felt over- 
whelmed him, and he could go no farther. 

He awoke. The cloud had lifted. He could see the sky overhead 
and the high bending grass waving round him as he lay concealed 
among them. Raising his head, he found he was in a cup of the 
mountains, marvelously green, with rills that tinkled in the herbage— 
rills with fresh voices that would charm Spring to stay among 
them when all the world without was parched and brown with 
drought. And at the other end of this place of emerald enchant- 
ment glimmered a bloomy whiteness that filled him with strange joy. 
He rose to his feet. At last he saw the apple-trees and the orchard 
of his dream! Yes, yes, he never doubted it, and the perfect soli- 
tude was full of reassurance to him. The mountains seemed to bend 
nearer and look down to see, and he smiled, serene in their friend- 
ship, and went across the sward with swift, unfaltering feet. He 
went in among the trees and drew deep breaths under their wide- 
spreading branches. This was not one of the orchards that had 
been planted yesterday. The gnarled brown trunks stretched this 
way and that, in vistas infinitely soothing to his eyes. Over his 
head the blue sky showed only by hand-breadths through the drifted 
masses of the flowers, and he trod on a fragrant carpet, growing 
thicker every moment with the descending snow of petals. In a 
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strange exaltation, forgetting all things but the triumph of the mo- 
ment, the Captain moved bare-headed in this his land of promise, 
while something told him, as plainly as any voice that had ever 
spoken, that this orchard was his own—that no one would take it 
from him as long as he lived. 

Beyond the trees was a cabin. The door stood ajar, and, certain 
that this was for him also, he looked in. The thick dust upon the 
table was a sign that it had waited a long time for him to come and 
take possession. The old chair, the bed in the corner, the stove, the 
cupboard—all were ready for him to arrange in the manner that 
he should please. But now the orchard called him, and again he in- 
haled the fragrance of the trees while that voice he had heard before 
—the voice of some dryad, or perhaps some angel—told him that all 





was his own—so long as he lived. 

Again he was very tired—but now no longer the outcast home- 
less wanderer, but a king in his own kingdom, he lay down, pillow- 
ing his head upon his bundle, and fell happily asleep. The bees 
hummed in the branches; the streams sang among the grasses; and 
their benign mothers, the mountains, were like wise goddesses pro- 
tecting with the folds of their green mantles some sacred place. The 
pink-tipped petals fell and fell on the old man who slept—on his face 
and breast and lidded eyes. They were the color of sea-shells, but 
soft and warm as the tenderest fingers. Still he slept, and from sun- 
set to dawn again the petals fell, lying unstirred about his quiet 
mouth. 

At noon on the day that followed his discovery a brown bare- 
footed boy ran calling in and out among the trees. At last he knelt 
joyously by a figure at rest upon the flower-strewn grass. 

“Capitano!” he cried, ‘““Capitano, wake up! I have sold your ships. 
See—here is the money!” 

But as the captain lay so very still and did not move, his small 
fingers trembled and the piece of gold fell upon the grass. He drew 
back with wide, frightened eyes. The gold lay close to the Cap- 
tain’s hand, but he did not heed it. Too late had come the tribute 
from the cruel sea, and he smiled with a wise, unchanged smile. 
Earth had been more kind. She had given him this garden and he 
had found eternal youth with the Golden Apples of Hesperides. 

Weimar, Placer Co., Cal. 
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The last person that even the seven-times-seven son would have 


foreseen as liable to “butt in” to a discussion of Deformed Spelling 
is perhaps the two-edged Owen Wister. But the unexpected always 
happens—and here comes along Bro. “Virginian” with a most 
amiable little book: “How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee.” It 
carries the imprint of so respectable house as the Macmillans. It 
is also good stuff; for though Mr. Wr. has barely grazed the skin 
of the fun there is in the subject, he has made it “funny enough 
for poor folks.” The moral of his able contribution may be quoted 
perhaps from page 95: 

“Let the English language take care of herself. She has done 
it for one thousand years, and she'll do it for a thousand more, 
changing what she pleases and keeping what she pleases.” 

The Lion is somewhat tired of Spelling Simpletons; and would 
gladly bury the dreary remains of them that have bumped out, 
against a venerable idiom, what ‘spare brains they had for leisure 
hours; save that some people who still retain vestiges of sanity con- 
tinue to stir the subject up. 


Though belated, it is never untimely to answer a febrile gentleman 
who runs a great big dictionary. The following letter explains 
this use of wasteful space. 

October 26, 1907. 
Mr. Charles F. Lummis, 
Editor of “Out West,” 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Lummis:—Brander Matthews has just called my attention to 
your assault upon the “Century Dictionary” and myself in the October num- 
ber of “Out West.” 

You will, of course, give to the enclosed reply the same publicity which 
you gave to the attack. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Benyamin E. Smirnu. 

Of course—and then some. 

October 25, 1907. 
Mr. Charles F. Lummis, 
Editor of “Out West.” 

My Dear Sir:—In the October nuinber of “Out West” there is a passage 
from your pen to which I desire to reply. Into a discussion with Professor 
Matthews on another subject, you inject a sweeping attack upon the “Century 
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Dictionary” and support it by the statement (p. 369) that the “Century 
defines the pepper tree—which I have seen in its habitat in Peru, and of 
which there is a specimen in San Juan Capistrano, Cal., with a spread of 
over 120 feet—as the “Chili pepper,” which is a Western annual about a foot 
high, bearing pepper pods of lovely hotness. So I’m not deeply impressed 
by the opinion of the editor on anything.” The italics are mine. 

Now this is simply—if curtly—not the fact, as you will see if you will 
kindly take the trouble to look at the definition. It merely says that the 
pepper-tree is “also called Chili pepper.” It defines pepper-tree (Schinus 
Molle) accurately, I believe, from the botanical point of view (and, tho no 
botanist, I am almost as familiar with the tree as you are), as it also defines 
chilli (the pods or fruit of Capsicum annuum—the “Western annual”), which, 
ignorant as I am, I also have seen. That is, the Dictionary does not say (as 
you assert)—could not say—that the pepper-tree is the Chili pepper in the 
sense of chilli=C. annuum; it simply says that it is or has been called by the 
name of Chili pepper, as well as by that of pepper-tree. This is an elementary 
distinction, familiar to users of dictionaries, which completely refutes your 
statement. Under pepper, which you might have looked up, it says: “Chile 
petper (a) See pepper-tree. (b) Same as Chilli’: in other words, that, as 
I have just said, two distinct things are called by the same name. It is ob- 
viously solely a question of popular nomenclature. Now on that question you 
will, I think, accept the authority of Dr. Murray (of the “Oxford Diction- 
ary’), if not ours. Under pepper he says: “Chili pepper (a)-Pepper-tree, 
a.;” and if you you turn to pepper-trec, a, you will find that it is your old 
friend Schinus Molle! It is a little amusing, also, to find that he condemns 
as “erroneous” the meaning of Chili pepper=chilli (pods), which you assume 
to be the obvious and only proper one! You will find his reasons for ven- 
turing to differ from you on a question of philology under the word chilli 
and also in the etymology of that word in the “Century Dictionary.” Further, 
under chilli-pepper the “Century” says that in California this word is used 
as a name of the pepper-tree. Now, if you contend that no one worth 
noticing has, in fact, called the pepper-tree the Chili pepper, or that no one 
has done so in California, proof of this contention is in order: and, if given, 
wili gladly be accepted by the “Century” and doubtless by the “Oxford.” 
Your actual charge, however, is something absolutely different and wholly 
erroneous. 

I will add that among my opinions, however worthless they may be, is this: 
that criticism of a work, which was written practically throuout by scholars 
and men of science of high repute (the botanists whose knowledge you, by 
implication, question, are Dr. Sereno Watson (now dead) of Harvard, and 
Dr. Lester F. Ward, now of Brown), should be prepared and published with 
the same regard for accuracy and dispassionate statement that marks the 
men and the book criticised. The editors of the “Century Dictionary” have 
never deprecated, sought to escape, or resented criticism so conceived and 
expressed. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Benyamin E. Situ. 


Now; what the—House-afire! 


Mr. Smith is a most amiable and taiented lexicographer. Also 
Eastern. He feels that he and the Century Dictionary were “as- 
saulted” in the course of certain mild remarks in answer to my 


friend Brander Matthews. Mr. Matthews quoted the editor of the 
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Century Dictionary as one of the prsns in favor of Deformed Spell- 
ing. My soporific say-so on this special point was as follows— 
and yet an Eastern A. M., L. H. D. talks of that as an “attack” — 
even “a sweeping attack!” Sweep? God bless us! Why, that 
was merely a slight poke from the other end of the broom. 

“As for the Century Dictionary, I wish to say that I will engage, even at 
my normal rates (and dictionary work is much harder than plain writing), 
to supply a volume large enough to add to a set of the Century Dictionary, 
and devoted to a compact correction of the blunders—the sore and shameful 
blunders—of the Century Dictionary touching the English language as she is 
defined for the United States and the New World in general. As a single 
example, I will remark that this monumental dictionary, which has the face 
to charge its patrons something like $80 a set, defines the pepper tree—which 
I have seen in its habitat in Peru, and of which there is a specimen in San 
Juan Capistrano, Cal., with a spread of over 120 feet—as the “Chili pepper ;”— 
which is a Western annual about a foot high, bearing pepper pods of lovely 
hotness. So I’m not deeply impressed by the opinion of the editor on any- 


thing.” 

Dr. Smith’s word suffices to-establish that Brander Matthews 
“called his attention.” But I will hazard solid dollars against holes 
without any doughnuts around them that the Sage of Narragansett 
did not advise him to sass back. Nor does Dr. Smith rally to the 
defense of Deformed Spelling, which was somewhat “picked upon.” 
All he could see in the article was the incidental reference to him 
and his. . 

It is quite as easy apparently for Mr. Smith to be “simple” as 
“curt.” His statement as to the definition of pepper-tree fully out- 
lines his kind of accuracy. He is the editor of the dictionary. His 
statement as to what the dictionary says is above. What the dic- 
tionary actually says, as any one may find by consulting it, is as 
follows: Page 959, Vol. 2, “Chilli-pepper * * * In California 
the pepper-tree, Schinus Molle.” This is ignorant as to the bo- 
tanical definition, but it is a light on Dr. Smith. 

On the same page a few items above, is the similar gem “chilli, 
chilly * * * The chilli colorado of the Mexicans * * *” 
(and close) “Chilli-coyote, in California the seeds of species of 
bigroot.” Nobody better educated than Mr. Smith ever spelled 
chilli-coyote the way he does—even in California. The word is 
chilacayote; and it has nothing whatever to do with either chile or 
coyote. Bare as we are of adequate dictionaries in this country, 
Mexico and other lands have printed text books which teach any 
student to avoid so stupid a blunder as this. 

Dr. Smith, A. M., L. H. D., believes that his dictionary “defines 
pepper-tree accurately from the botanical point of view”—and thinks 
he is ‘almost as familiar with the tree as I am.” Mebbe so. But 
my familiarity has not bred such contempt. His definition is “A 
shrub or small tree of the cashew family, Schinus Molle, native in 
South America and Mexico * * * Also called pepper-shrub and 
chili pepper.” 

If Mr. Smith, A. M., L. H. D., had ever seen one of my Christmas 
trees, which is made of this “shrub,” I think he would melt and 
replace one of the plates of the Century Dictionary. A tree which 
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grows to a spread of 120 feet, with a height of 60, is hardly a 
“shrub” or “small tree.” The pepper is not a native of Mexico, as 
any tyro in Spanish American history knows; for the historic record 
is notorious as to who sent the first seeds of a pepper-tree from 
Peru to Mexico. The gentleman’s name has somehow leaked into 
the Century Dictionary; though neither this nor his other chief 
distinctions are mentioned there. Anybody who knows anything 
fit to entitle him to be a lexicographer for the West knows not only 
this, but that the tree is universally called, among Spanish-speaking 
people north of Peru, by a name which indicates this habitat. If 
any person now extant ever called a pepper-tree “pepper shrub” it 
must have been reserved to Dr. Smith, A. M., L. H. D., to hear 
him or her. Nobody in California ever called it so, nor nobody in 
Mexico, nor nobody in Peru. The conclusion of this “accurate 
botanical definition” that Dr. Smith defends is literally, “Also called 
pepper shrub and chilli-pepper.” A great many things are “also 
called.” A dictionary edited by an A. M., L. H. D., is not presumed 
to repeat all the gossip of the street. I might call Mr. Smith by 
the very simple two-word definition which would most naturally 
arise to the lips of a student in this case; but this would not at all 
suggest to a biographical dictionary that it define “Benjamin E. 
Smith, A. M., L. H. D., Editor of the Century Dictionary, The 
Century Cyclopedia of Names, the Century Atlas, also called Dam 
Phool.” If it is not a pitiful and pettifogging apology in a text- 
book which is sold to teach people the use of words, and which 
gives its authority to say that a certain thing is called by a certain 
name—thereby entitling people to believe that they may call it by 
the same name—to crawl behind Mr. Smith’s excuse, then I don’t 
know. The simple point I wish to make of record is this: that no 
person fit for an instant to be considered by or quoted in any dic- 
tionary, encyclopedia, text book, reader, primer, leaflet or Salvation 
Army tract, ever called the tremendous pepper tree a “chilli pepper” 
or a “pepper shrub.” 

Dr. Smith “believes” that “pepper tree is correctly defined from a 
botanical point of view.’ Maybe it is. Page 4384 of the Century 
Dictionary is Bro. Smith’s definition. ‘A shrub or small tree of the 
cashew famly, Schinus Molle, native in South America and Mexico, 
and cultivated for ornament and shade in Southern California and 
other warm, dry climates.” 

Turning to Schinus, we learn among other things that the tree “Is 
characterized by * * * a single ovule * * * becoming in 
fruit a globose wingless drupe resembling a pea.” Sho, now! 
Perhaps, “tho not a botanist,’ the eminent editor will tell us 
how the fruit of the pepper tree “resembles a pea?” Because it 
grows ina pod? Because of its color? Because of its shape? Be- 
cause of its size? Because of its taste? Because of anything on 
God’s earth that would occur to anybody but an arm-chair fiddler 
with words for a dictionary? Did Dr. Smith ever see a blood-red 
pea, with seeds into it, hanging loosely on the end of a graceful 
filament, and “without no pod”; rounder than any apple, and without 
any of the bivalve suggestion of a pea? 

Dr. Smith is a master of deadly “sarkasism” as A. Ward called it. 
Witness, “You will find his (Dr. Murray’s) reasons for venturing to 
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differ from you on a question of philology under the word Chilli, and 
also in the etymology of that word in the Century Dictionary.” This 
is somewhat awful; but I would like to know who told Dr. Murray 
and Dr. Smith that chilli is “From the native Guiana name” which 
is the “etymology” Dr. Smith brags of. The word is pretty good 
Nahuatl. Neither Dr. Smith nor Dr. Murray knows Nahuatl from 
a terrene concavity ; neither did the word-butchers who first put this 
word phonetically into English dictionaries. All that any or all of 
them ever knew was derived from the Spanish, which is chile, pro- 
nounced cheé-leh. If Dr. Smith or Dr. Murray will produce any 
person who knews a little more of linguistics than they do, who will 
vouch that this is “a native Guiana word”; if they will produce any 
historic archive in support of their contention, which I cannot copper 
with ten equally credible archives—why, I will tender my extin- 
guished apologies. 

Dr. Smith thinks this “is obviously and solely a question of popu- 
lar nomenclature.” I turn in haste to find out what has his sanction 
for “popular.” While I would not buck my forgotten Latin against 
the Century Dictionary; and while that great text-book does not 
seem to me to define the word as usage employs it, it does at least 
recognize the Latin root, and does confess in effect that a thing 
cannot be “popular” unless it is used by the people. Certainly these 
abortions are not used by the people—at least except by the few 
such people as are unfortunately dependent for their education upon 
Dr. Smith’s lexicography. 

A man who can’t quote his own dictionary straight should avoid 
contention. Dr, Smith says in his letter “Further, under chilli- 
pepper the Century says that in California this word is used as a 
name of the pepper tree.” What the Century Dictionary says is 
“Chilli-pepper * * * in California, the pepper tree, Schinus 
Molle.” Nothing there about “used as a name.” 

Under this one topic, without wasting too much time, I note seven 
or eight blunders of Dr. Smith’s dictionary. 

The Century Dictionary also doesn’t contain any allusion to the 
name by which this tree was first known in the United States, and 
is still known exclusively by many hundreds of thousands of citi- 
zens—a name which defines the derivation of this useful exotic. 

If this is not blunders enough under the definitions and cross 
references to one unprotected tree, I don’t know what glut of incom- 
petency would satisfy Dr. Smith. 

Since Mr. Smith invites it, I must say (and am ready to prove) 
that as to Western terms, the monumental text book under his 
charge is generally deficient. I do not know of any person remotely 
competent to speak for Western lexicography who has ever had a 
hand in the Century Dictionary.* I do know that simply out of pride 
in and love for the West I offered years ago, to Mr. Smith personally, 
to expert gratuitously all his Western items—which would have 
meant the reading of his whole dictionary and the picking out of the 
things which are particular to us that have escaped the East. It 
is not a joke at all when I say that I could make a volume, not per- 
haps quite as thick, but certainly worthy to be added as an appendix 








*Except that in half a dozen items I detect the firm hand of Hodge. Evi- 
dently Dr. Smith was afraid to let him do more. 
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to said dictionary, correcting the blunders of said dictionary as to the 
history and the definitions touching that part of the United States 
lying West of the Missouri River. 

I have the highest reverence, as every scholar has, for Dr. Murray 
and the Oxford Dictionary. The Century Dictionary, being a little 
nearer to God’s Country, might be expected to improve upon it. 
If Dr. Murray says that about chile pepper and pepper tree—God 
bless him, with the other of his countrymen whose ideas about the 
West are fearful and wonderful, indeed. It may be admitted, with 
Dr. Smith, A. M., L. H. D., that Dr. Murray is also erroneous in 
“the meaning of chili pepper=chilli (pods) which you deem to be 
the obvious and only proper one.” He is erroneous; more, he is 
silly. 

Apparently Mr. Smith has learned his lesson on chile not from 
the United States, not from the philology of the word, or its history, 
but from Murray. 

The Lion never “contends.” Life is too short. He simply re- 
marks. If there is any ignorance which has not been committed by 
some one, God may know it. If it has not been committed yet, it 
will be. But no person who knows enough to fall out the back end 
of a wagon ever called any of these historic, established, well-known 
and fully-formulated things, protected by the laws of language and 
of common sense, by the names that Mr. Smith, A. M., L. H. D., 
stakes his dictionary upon. I would not for an instant “contend” 
that nobody in California ever called a pepper tree a chilli pepper. 
I have found as big fools in California as in New York, from which 
many of them come. Half the tenderfeet here cannot decently pro- 
nounce the name of the city they live in. I would commend to Dr. 
Smith, A. M., L. H. D., that in the next edition of the Century 
Dictionary, Vol. 9, he add to the entry Chihuahua—“also called Chai- 
hewa-hewa.” It is, by the kind of folks that seem to have done his 
western titles. This would be quite as worthy of his type, his ac- 
tivity and his definition. 

Possibly Dr. Smith is correct; possibly the burden of proof is on 
me when I say that nobody but a congenital chowder-mind ever 
did or ever could call the pepper tree a chili pepper. My sombre 
judgment is, however, that a dictionary is entitled to be built upon 
authority, rather than upon ignorance whence it awaits someone to 
chase it. 

If I am really “different,” I will be glad to prove by every one 
of the Spanish dictionaries ever printed (and I think every one is 
in my library), by every commercial body, every university and 
school in the State of California that Mr. Smith, A. M., L. H. D.. 
and the Century Dictionary, had better leave their definitions all 
and several of pepper tree, to die a natural death. 

The Lion had no special thought of “criticising” the Century Dic- 
tionary, any more than he had of bringing Brander Matthews to the 
bars. A purely casual paragraph aroused the one; and the reply to 
Mr. Matthews has exacerbated Mr. Smith. Unfortunately the Lion 
has not the elegant disoccupancy of his Eastern friends. He can 
only lay a velvet semi-occasional paw upon the particular case. 
If he had only leisure enough, nothing would be better hunting than 
the attitude of the Century Dictionary as to almost everything that 
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belongs to the West. But the people that buy the Century Diction- 
ary are satisfied ; and the editor thereof is satisfied; so there is really 
“no kick coming.” Not even from Dr. Smith. 

The Century Company is one of the most scholarly, honorable and 
competent publishing firms in all the world; and among many rela- 
tions with publishers the Lion has none more pleasant. But the 
dictionary part of the enterprise has been chiefly entrusted to the very 
presentable gentleman whose calibre is best defined by his own letter 
printed above. Whatever criticisms I have made, or may make, of 
the Century Dictionary should be always understood to eliminate the 
House, which certainly intends to give, and certainly pays to give, 
the best that can be had. Dr. Smith’s employers have not yet dilan- 
iated their more intimate vestures, so far as I know. 

That Dr. Smith has the same logical feeling about the functions 
of a dictionary that I have, it is a great pleasure to discover by 
looking up his entry of the word which had occurred to me as 
the most perfect parallel to the given case. If the Century Dic- 
tionary would treat American history as it treats the pancakes already 
fried for it by Dr. Murray and other lexicographers, we would not 
complain. Here is how she should be done in general, and how Dr. 
Smith does her when he knows how: 

“Ain’t, a vulgar contraction of the negative phrases ‘am not’ and 
‘are not’; often used for ‘is not,’ and also, with a variant ‘hain’t’ for 
‘have not’ and ‘has not.” 

What the Lion desires to impress upon Dr. Smith is that his 
pepper definitions and other Western ones are likewise vulgar con- 
traptions; that the law is much more explicit and much longer 
established ; that it is absolutely in print and accessible; and that if 
he knew where to look for it, or to hire people who did know, he 
would have saved himself and his $80 text book from a mortification 
which will last so long as the text book remains unremedied and 
there reman people who have some education outside of the Century 
Dictionary. 

Preciosity may very well be left to those who have no better occu- 
pation. There are people in the untutored West who have lithery 
parties to laugh over various Smithisms in the English language ; but 
I think they are as Unemployed as those who play that sad game 
which is neither Whist nor Progress. It is only when it comes to 
matters whose definition is vital, historical, and educative that the 
Lion cares to look with sneerness on the, arm-chair explorations of 
Dr. Smith in an English Dictionary for definitions of American 
novelties. 

For instance, the Century Dictionary does not know anything 
about “horse-wrangler” except what it has been able to quote from a 
book by President Roosevelt—before he Was. Mr. Roosevelt tried 
to find out the derivation. Dr. Smith did not try. Or didn't try 
Hard. 

“Cavayard” or “caballard” may be derived “from Spanish caval- 
lardo” at 33 East 17th St., New York. But it is not so derived any- 
where else. The gender is wrong for one trouble; and the R does 
not belong for another. 

The eminent concoction by Dr. Smith makes a brave struggle at 
“picadilly” but doesn’t hit it. It does not list the most famous of all 
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farinaceous diets—it would be an insult to call it the first “break- 
fast food,” because it is really nutritious—the atole. Its derivation 
of “peccary,” the aboriginal wild hog of America, is rot; and it has 
neither Eastern nor Western horizon of the other names by which this 
animal has been known to history for more than three and a half 
centuries. 

Dr. Smith is impregnable at the outset of his Dictionary, which 
starts out by defining A as “the first letter in the English alphabet.” 
This is rather safe. Grammatically and philologically, it is true— 
though in the United States, where “we do these things differently,” 
the first (and last) letter in the alphabet is really I. It is only when 
he wades beyond his starting point that the water gets too deep for 
him. 

For the several million persons who have escaped the East far 
enough to have discovered that there is another country next door 
south of us, with a history fundamental to ours, and with interests 
of mines and oil and commerce and railroads worthy our attention, 
nothing could be more delicious than the Century Dictionary’s sole 
definition of rurales—‘a family of butterflies, coming between the 
papilionidae and the nymphalidae. They have six perfect legs in the 
females, and four in the males.” If for any reason, and on any 
occasion, the rurales (the best police on the American continent) 
should ever get after Dr. Smith, A. M., L. H. D., I am sure he 
would lament his sex—for all six legs, and perfect at that, would 
be none too many for his instant use. 

“Adobe,” according to Dr. Smith, is “less correctly adobi” 
* * * From Spanish adobe * * * From adobar, daub, 
plaster * * * The Mexican Spanish name of the sun dried brick 
in common use in countries of small rainfall and of inferior civiliza- 
tion.” 

It may be news to the Century Dictionary that adobe is not from 
adobar, but adobar is from adobe. Adobe is an ancient word in Spain, 
and comes from the Arabic ;“‘atob.” The whole definition, however, 
is a charming instance of tenderfoot condescension. 

“Burro” is defined by the Century Dictionary thus tersely “(Sp.) 
a donkey, Western U. S.” But this is really scientific, lexicographic, 
etymologic and—well, anyhow the burro is not an Eastern ass. The 
Century Dictionary alleges that it is pronounced biir-o—namely, the 
same as “burrow.” ‘This is one of the easiest shibboleths by which 
a tenderfoot is caught at the passage. The word is pronounced 
boo-ro. It is an ancient Spanish word; and like its kinsman borrico, 
derives from the Latin burrus, burricus, Greek, purros; and probably 
has a relation to the meaning rufous. It is a curious coincident that 
the Latin dictionaries made in New York make the same blunder, 
having never known about the burro; and define burricus as “a 
little horse.” 

“Coyote” gets a pretty fair deal, being so notorious that it would 
be hard to lose it even in New York; but its vital adjective use in the 
Southwest, and in most parts of Spanish America, for a half-breed, 
and its verb use in Western mining, find no place in the Century. 

The “Llama” is preferably pronounced la-ma, according to the 
Century; and “has been known to Europeans since 1544”—probably 
the date Dr. Smith assigns for the conquest of Peru. There is no 
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attempt at etymology. There is also biissful ignorance that this is 
what was known so long as the “Peruvian sheep.” 

The familiar Southwestern word “cienaga” is pronounced by the 
Century “cienaga—which will be news to the misguided makers 
and friends of the word, who accent it on the antepenult. 

There is no explication of such important words as Penitentes 
(the self-crucifiers of the Southwest)—nor mafiana, nor the cow- 
boy’s “chaps,” nor his chaparejos, nor tecolote (the common name 
of the prairie owl), nor zaguan, nor azotea. 

According to the Century Dictionary, El Dorado is “literally 
golden.” It must be the Wall Street kind. As its form and history 
make notorious, it means “the gilded”; and refers to the South 
American cacique who was daubed with gum upon which gold dust 
was sprinkled. Almost any $80 book might be expected to give 
the proper derivation of a word so famous and so potent for three 
centuries. 

With all due respect to Dr. Smith, cafion is not “augm. of 
cafia, a tube, funnel, cannon’; for cafia means a reed.  Cajfion 
is from cafo. Its use for a gorge so deep and steep as to sug- 
gest the barrel of a gun or other tube is entirely American and 
of recent date. The Century Dictionary makes no discrimination, 
however, between this word and cajiada. 

The Century Dictionary spells “acequia” as is common, but does 
not give it any derivation, nor contain the proper spelling azequia, 
which denotes its Arabic origin. 

More blunders under “vicufa’—‘Peruvian vicuna, Mexican 
vicugne.” Fawncy! What Dr. Smith means by “Mexican” is not 
clear. But whether it is Spanish or Nahuatl, “vicugne” is equally 


- beautiful. In the Peruvian it is Huicufia. 


“Peruvian” is a pretty sloppy definition for a dictionary on a 
matter of etymology, since several languages have been and still 
are spoken in Peru. It would not have cost any more to say 
Aymara. And by the way, under “Peruvian” it is not supposed to 
find this great text-book talking (page 4421) about “the Inca 
Empire.” 

Under the zodlogical definition “zorilla,” we may learn (if we 
like) “the name is quite recent; but zorilla, as a specific new Latin 
name, is more than a century old.” Conceded. Anyone can find 
it in Nebrissa of 1560, and even in Percivale’s beautiful Spanish- 
English dictionary of 1599. 

For so universal a Western word as “corral,” the Century Dic- 
tionary has a passable definition, but no derivation; though that 
great lexicographer Covarrubias covered its Arabic origin in his 
superb dictionary of 1611. 

“Rodeo” is not “from rodar” as the Century Dictionary alleges, 
but from “rodear’; and instead of being confined to California, it 
is universal through the Southwest and Spanish America. 

Whatever handsome salary Dr. Smith has from the Century Com- 
pany, it is a mere niggard pittance compared to what he could make 
if he would come out to California and make his word good as to 
“pompano.” He asserts that in California they are “about a foot 
long.” The bill is about that long, at any restaurant; but the poor 
fish—which has not-.learned its obligations to Dr. Smith—feels 
pretty big when it attains a length of four inches and fetches five 
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cents an inch. Think of a royalty of 35 cents on every pompano 
eaten on the Coast! Why, the Six Best Seliers would Faint; and 
the Wildest Dreams of Avarice would grow tame enough to eat 
out of your hand. 

The goth volume of the Century Dictionary, which is devoted to 
Proper Names, is very useful—if you happen to find in it what you 
wish. If your desire is as to the East, you will probably be grati- 
fied; but if you care to learn anything about the West, you would 
better consult something else. For instance, out of the ten Spanish 
governors and the 13 Mexican governors of California, not one is 
named; out of the five American military governors only one is 
listed; out of 20 governors of California who have been elected by 
vote of the people, only Stanford and Stoneman are mentioned—one 
because he was rich, and one because the Century had heard of him 
in the Civil War. But if you would like to know about Dickie Hard- 
ing Davis, or Richard Watson Gilder, or the “chestnut mare Poca- 
hontas, by Iron’s Cadmus, which was also Sire of Blanco and Sire 
of Smuggler,” etc., you may look with full confidence in the Century 
Dictionary of Proper Names. 

Cabrillo, discoverer of California, is not mentioned; nor Por- 
tala, leader of the expedition which first colonized our State; nor 
Palou, nor Venegas, the first historians; nor Anza, the wonderful 
expedition-leader who founded San Francisco; nor Escalante—and 
so on. 

It must be particularly gratifying to Californians that this volume 
of Proper Namés leaves out those great pioneers. Of the heroes 
and chroniclers of New Mexico it is a joke to’ omit Villagran and 
Benavides ; one copy of either of whose books would pay for a dozen 
sets or so of the ten volumes of the Century Dictionary in full . 
Russia. 

It is also interesting to learn from this same Century Dictionary 
that Santa Barbara is “an island 60 miles Southwest of Los 
Angeles.” ; 

“Salton Sea. A large temporary lake recently formed in the 
Colorado desert of Southeastern California. It was shallow and 
soon disappeared” (Century Dictionary, IX, 889). It would have 
saved the Southern Pacific Railroad some money to have bought 
and consulted a Century Dictionary in time. There would have 
been no need then of spending half a million to move tracks and 
plug up the inlet to something which had “disappeared” already— 
from the consciousness of New York. 


Maybe this will do for a sample of the reasons why I can not 
be converted to Deformed Spelling by even so eminent authority as 
Dr. Benjamin E. Smith, A. M., L. H. D. There is no charge for 
these hints, by following up which he can better his costly text 
book; and I trust the “publicity” is as much as he demanded “of 
course.” 

Dr. Smith is correct, though Eastern, in his last paragraph, 
exceptis excipiendis. Criticism, with a large 17th-street cap, should 
of course be as solemn as Tom Corwin advised the young lawyer 
to be. But the Lion was not and is not criticising the Century 
Dictionary, nor its Smith. He’s just Having Fun with them. 

Cuas. F. Lumis. 
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SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
By R. H. JURY. 
2a} AN MATEO (Spanish for St. Matthew), by reason of its ad- 
vantageous location and its superb climatic conditions, is des- 
tined to become the most important suburb of San Francisco. 
Indeed it is a question whether this proud distinction has not 
already been achieved. Situated as it is on the San Francisco 
peninsula, twenty-two miles south of San Francisco, it occu- 





pies the proud position of being the most accessible of all the suburban towns 
which are competing for the location within their confines of the merchant 
and professional man of the metropolis. It differs from the Marin and Ala- 
meda county cities in that it can be reached by land, thus doing away with 
the inconvenient trip by ferry and car to the various settlements across the 
bay. : 

Mountain and valley, ocean and bay and a profusion of plants, shrubs, 
trees and flowers of almost every clime, together with climatic conditions 
that cannot be surpassed by any other section on earth, combine to make the 
locality in and about San Mateo the ideal residence section of this portion 
of the State. Fogs are rare indeed, and at times when San Francisco and 
the Alameda and Marin shores are bathed in fog the sun shines in San 
Mateo with cheerful regularity. It is a well known fact that the history of 
San Mateo has shown that when people of unlimited means desired to rear 
country homes, away from San Francisco, where they transacted their busi- 
ness, with all the territory about San Francisco bay at their disposal from 
which to choose, they selected San Mateo in the majority of cases. The re- 
sult is that many of the foremost families in San Francisco business and’ 
social circles have magnificent estates in San Mateo. 


Illustrations from photos by Jessie T. Noisat, 
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From a small and unimportant residence section San» Mateo has grown to 
a populous and busy city of a population of between 5,000 and 6,000, and is 
still growing. It is incorporated as a city of the sixth class, and is governed 
by an up-to-date and progressive Board of Trustees. An idea of its growth 
during the past year may be gained from the fact that an increase of nearly 
$500,000. has been made in the assessment roll for 1907 over that of 1906. 
This wonderful record has not been due to any inflation of values but to the 
sole fact that since the great fire in San Francisco many large tracts of acre- 
age property have been subdivided and sold and hundreds of new houses 
have been erected. The end is not yet, and despite the unfortunate conditions 
which have prevailed in San Francisco and the stringency in the money mar- 
ket, there does not seem to be any sign of diminution of the volume of busi- 








ON THE GROUNDS OF THE PENINSULA 


ness done either in the building line or in the mercantile world. At the 
present ratio of growth San Mateo will boast of a population of 10,000 souls 
within a short time. 

One of the primal agencies which will bring this condition about will be the 
opening to traffic of the new “bay shore cut-off” line of the Southern Pacific 
Company between Third and Townsend streets and San Bruno. | This stu- 
pendous work, which cost many millions of dollars, is now practically com- 
pleted and will soon be turned over to the traffic department for operation. 

San Mateo will then enjoy a suburban service equal to any in the country. 
In addition to frequent trains, a half-hour service being promised, there will 
be a substantial reduction in the rates of fare and a saving of from ten to 
twenty minutes in the time of making the trip. It is estimated when this cut- 
off is in operation the.merchant or professional man of San Francisco may 
leave his place of business and a half hour later at the most be seated at the 
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A ROADWAY IN El CERRITO PARK, SAN MATEO 


fireside of his home in San Mateo. Many people are now commencing to 
realize this, and are acting wisely in securing desirable home-sites before all 
the choice selections have been exhausted. 

At the present time transportation is furnished by a first-class service of 
frequent and convenient trains on the Southern Pacific at low rates of fare, 
and by the interurban line of the United Railways, on a fifteen-minute sched- 
ule. Monthly commutation tickets on the Southern Pacific, good for thirty 
round trips, are sold for $6, and family tickets are available at equally rea- 
sonable rates. On the electric line the fare is 25 cents, which is good to any 
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SAN MATEO AVENUE 


part of San Francisco. Theater trains are run on both lines every night in 
the week. 

San Mateo has a modern sewer system, which was built somes years ago 
at a cost of $40,000, and which has been extended from time to time until the 
entire city is now provided with this modern sanitary convenience. The streets 
are well cared for, and in the business section are of asphalt. Recently a con- 
tract was awarded for asphalting the principal portion of the Western Addi- 
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tion residence section at a cost of nearly $200,000, and steps are under way to, 
extend the work until the city shall have been practically modernized in the 
matter of street work, that is, the thickly populated streets, at least. The 
greater portion of the city has been improved by the construction of artificial 
stone sidewalks, and proceedings have been instituted to complete the work. 
The people are progressive, and realizing that good streets and sidewalks 
are essentially necessary are co-operating with the progressive Board of 
Trustees in rendering the city as attractive as possible. 

The tax rate is an important matter to a newcomer, and here, with the sewer 
bonds to pay and also a bond issue for new concrete bridges, together with 
the ordinary running expenses of the town, such as street lights, a good police 
department, a modern equipment of fire-fighting apparatus, street sprinkling, 











ANOTHER VIEW ON THE PENINSULA GROUNDS 


and the ordinary salaries of officers, the rate is always kept within a few 
cents of $1 on each $100 of assessed valuation. 

Electricity and gas for lighting, heating and power are supplied at reason- 
able rates, and the city boasts of its stores, markets and other business places. 
In fact, they are on a par with the great establishments of the metropolis in 
point of quality and price. 

Religious denominations of almost every creed are found here, and all are 
presided over by pastors of more than the average ability. All the edifices 
are imposing, and the Episcopalians ‘have recently adopted plans for a new 
house of worship which, when completed, will cost in the neighborhood of 
$60,000. The Catholic Church is a handsome structure, recently erected, at 
a cost of approximately $80,000. 

The educational question is one that is dear to our people. The main public 
school building, located in a beautiful park near the center of the city is the 
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pride of every resident. Similar buildings are found in various parts of the 
disrtict, and recently, so great has been the increase in the number of school 
children, bonds were voted for still another building. We will then boast 
four large, handsome, well-lighted and ventilated school buildings, and all 
presided over by teachers of exceptional ability. As a proof of their effi- 
ciency and the interest taken by them in their work it may be stated that at 
the close of the last term every member of the higher classes graduated with 
honor. Our Union High School is another institution of which we may well 
feel proud. Its curriculum embraces all the branches usually found in the 
more pretentious institutions of the larger cities, and that it is a success is 
proved by the fact that it has been accredited by the State University and also 
by he Stanford University. Another fact which is pointed to with pride is 
that at the commencement of the recent term the attendance of pupils was the 








SAN MATEO PUBLIC SCHOOL 


largest in its history, many of them hailing from other districts where High 
Schools are also to be found. In addition, we have the very excellent St, 


Matthew’s Military Academy, at Burlingame, which during its forty years of 


existence has been recognized as one of the best institutions of the kind in 
the United States. Young ladies desiring to enter an ideal school for girls 
and young ladies will find St. Margaret's Hall, located here, an institution of 
surpassing merit. 

San Mateo boasts of a free public library of some seven thousand volumes, 
and is now moving into a handsome new concrete $10,000 Carnegie building. 
The Women’s Club and other kindred organizations take an active interest 
in the welfare of the library, thus co-operating with the librarian in insuring 


high standards. 
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As a mark of progress of San Mateo may be mentioned the recent forma- 
tion of a corporation to provide the city with a thoroughly modern first-class 
hotel. For a site the beautiful park in which stood the magnificent mansion 
of the late Alvinza Hayward was purchased, and work on “The Peninsula” 
is now progressing rapidly. The hostelry will contain some 300 apartments 
and it is expected to open it formally during the early part of 1908. The 
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enterprise, which was financed by local parties, will represent an expenditure 
of more than $500,000 when the doors shall have finally been thrown open. 
A manager of wide repute has been engaged, and that it will be a great suc- 
cess may be judged from the fact that even at this early date requests are 
being received for reservations. In addition to the hotel building proper, which 
will retain many of the features which made the Hayward residence famous, 
there will be a club house and grill and other adjuncts in the grounds. The 
grounds comprise nearly 100 acres, all in the highest state of cultivation. 

In the past San Mateo’s development has been rapid, but the future bids 
fair to outdo the past. We have never had a “boom,” and do not want one. 
Property has been subdivided and sold and new residents by the hundred 
have made their homes among us. In many cases offers of from 100 to 200 
per cent profit have been made and refused for their holdings. They came 
here to live, and being thoroughly satisfied with the city and surroundings are 
content to make it their home. 

San Mateo extends to all an invitation to visit our city. So confident are 
we that we have here all that you are looking for that we know to induce 
you to make us a visit would be merely securing another resident. Come 
and share with us our contentment, our happiness and our prosperity. 
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